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NOTES ON BOOKS AND MEN 


BY EDWARD HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. 


Edward Harley, the second Earl of Oxford, 
was eminently distinguished for his disinterested- 
ness both in public and private life, and re- 
spected as one of the best patrons of the age for 
his encouragement of literature and learned men. 
He made a most valuable addition to the rich 
magazine of manuscripts collected by the Lord 
Treasurer, his father, especially in the history and 
antiquities of England, both ecclesiastical and 
civil. He obtained likewise an invaluable trea- 
sure of original letters and papers of state, written 
by the greatest princes, statesmen, and scholars, 
as well of foreign nations as of Great Britain. His 
printed books, reckoned above 40,000 volumes, 
were the most choice and magnificent that were 
ever collected in this kingdom. These were pur- 


chased by Thomas Osborne of Gray's Inn Gate | - 
; , | the C. 


for 13,000/.—a much less sum than had been ex- 
pended on the binding of a portion. The Earl de- 
parted this life in his forty-second year at his house 
m Dover Street, on Tuesday, June 16, 1741, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Just before this 
lamented event, George Vertue had issued pro- 
posals for a very valuable series of historic prints, 
and had copied for the Earl “ Queen Elizabeth's 


Progress to Hunsdon” in water-colours, and re- Buzter, 


his old patron, who w 





ceived for it a handsome present in plate. He 
was now at the summit of his humble wishes; but 
his happiness was suddenly dashed by the loss of 
his noble friend the Earl. “ Death,” ays he, em- 
phati ally, put an end to that life that had been 
the support, cherisher, and comfort of many, 
many others, who are left to lament—-but none 
more heartily than Vertue !” 

The following bibliographical notes in the hand- 
writing of the Earl are in a thick quarto volume, 
Harl. MS. 7544, and labelled at the back, “ Notes 
on Biographies, by Edward Harley, Earl of Ox- 
ford.” ‘They are alphabetically arranged; and 
those which have no remarks on them by 
the Earl are omitted in the subjvined list. 

A Short . unt of his Life, 

1 by Daniel Williams, 12mo, 
169% Dedicated to his J is Dan. Williams calls it. 
John Dunton printed it, or rath ted for him. 
Chis John Dunton married Annesley’s daughter, as did 
the Rev. Samuel Wesley, father of } y, usher 


‘Ww } 
1 yesimiil i 


ANNESLEY (Dr. Samue!). 


with his Funeral Sermo 


rit was pri 


ster Schoo 


AsuMmo te (Elias), \. DMemoi / Life, wrote by 

t If y way of Dia I by one 

Burman, Lisq., 1717 illy im- 

nt bo 

Willi 

by John Howe 

best man and most gentleman- 
that set of men. 

Baxter (Richard He wrote A Narrative 
Life and Times, This was published in a folio volume by 
Matthew Silvester from the original manuscript. Lond, 
1696. In the year 1702, Edmund Calamy, Edm. fil et ne- 
pos, as he is pleased affectedly to call hims If, puts out an 

{bridgment of Baxter’s History of Himself and T: in 
one vol, 8vo., to which he adds ount of those worthy 
ministers that were ejected after King Charles II. was 
restored. He dedicates this work to the Lord Harting- 
ton. Inthe year 1713, he 1 of this 
work, and swells it to two thi .: the first 
volume contains 726 pages, wit e calls. The Re- 
formed Liturgy, which is 82 pages licated to 

uke of Devonshire. 


} 
accoul f the worthy mi- 
ur 1660: pages 864, with the 


ry 


umn), D.D. Jlis J preached 
, 8vo. 1699. This Bat s by much the 
like i haviour of all 


nc 


of his own 


mes, 


an ac 


is now become 


Vol. IL the 
nisters outed after the y 
Index of Names. 

In the year 1727, Edmund Caiamy, D.D., he out of 
vanity and pride styles himself, having that title sent 
him from Scotland, when some more <« hat fraternity 
were dubbed. He publishes two vols. in o. as a farther 
Continuation of the Account he had former]; ishe 
the Dissenters that were ejected | 
Restoration, 1660. ‘To this book is prefis 
cation to the Protestant Dissenters. 
falls upon Dr. John Walker’s Account of th 
roy of the Church of En 1 id fi 
This work is in folio, printed in the year 1714. 

Mr. Thomas Long, B.D., one of 
St. Peter’s in Exeter, published in 
of Mr. Richard Baxter's Life, wherei 
rectified, some fa relations detecte 
to Jonathan Trelawney, Bishop of Exeter. 

In 1696 came out in 12mo, a book called Vindicia 
{nti-Baxteriane, or Some Animadrersions on a Book, 
tituled Rel: quia Barteriane, or Ue Life of Mr. Richard 
dedicated to Mr. Silvester: the author one 


contains chietly 


as 


m- 
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A. Young. some MS. notes to my edition in 
1696, wrote by the Earl of Oxford. Some odd things 
in the book. In 1703 comes forth the same book with 
another title, i. e. Animadversions on Mr. Baxter's History 
of his Life and Times. This book is word for word the 
same as the edition in 1696. *This is a common trick 
with the booksellers to give a new title-page to the same 
book, and give it the name of anew edition. This sort of 
trade has been many a guinea in Edmund Curll’s way: 
he has carried this sort of trade to a high degree of im- 
pudence. 

Mr. Baxter's Funeral Sermon is preached by William 
tates, D.D., with some Short Account of Mr. Baxter's 
Life, 12mo. 1692, dedicated to that worthy knight, Sir 
Henry Ashurst. All these books should be read; you 
see the nature of those people. 

Borie (Charles), Earl of Orrery. 
by that mad fellow, Eustace Budgell, Esq., 8vo. 173 
dedicated to the present Lord John, An impertinent 
silly performance. 

Browne (Sir Thomas), M.D. J/is Life prefixed be- 
fore an edition of his Posthumous Works, printed for 
Curll, 8vo. 1712. This is a very poor performance, and 
very little in it, except an account of his Works. 

Burnreat (John) of Cumberland. An 
him, an enthusiast or madman: a Quaker I suppose. 
book is called Truth E-ralted, 4to. 1691. 

Burrince (Richard). An Account of him: it is called 
Re gio Libertini, or the Faith of a Converted Atheist. He 
was convicted of blasphemy. There is a narration of his 
Life drawn up by himself: it is printed in a thin 8vo. 


See 


His Life, published 
> 


-* 


Account of 
The 


1712. It is a very odd story, and worth reading. 
CampEN (William). Camdeni Vita, Scriptore Thoma 
Smitho Ecclesiew Anglicane Presbytero, ‘This is put 


before a Collection of Letters of Mr. Camden, published 
by the same Dr. Smith, 4to. 1691. 

In a Collection of Lives, published by William Bates 
(D.D. as he is called), the Presbyterian parson, in 4to. 
1681, there is a piece called Commemoratio Vitw Guil. 
Camdeni, per Degor. Whear, p. 587. 

There is an account of Mr. Camden’s Life put before 
Edmund Gibson’s edition of the Britannia, fol. 1695, in 
English, dedicated to Lord Sommers, Lord Chancellor. 
This same life of Mr. Camden, with some alterations, is 
added to the new edition of the Britannia, 1722, by the 
same Edmund Gibson, ngw become Bishop of Lincoln, 
dedicated to King George I., and subscribes himself 
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Edmund Lincoln, and became Bishop of London in 1723. | 


I will only take notice of the great partiality of this worthy 
author. In the Preface to the first edition he men- 
tions Dr. Charlett, Master of University College, with 
great respect, as he had many obligations to him, and 
being then at the same university, Fellow of Queen’s 
College; but this is all left out [in the second edition ] 
Gibson wanted not Charlett: he was Bishop of Lincoln, in 
the high road to preferment, as he is now Bishop of Lon- 
don, where he hopes not to stop. Poor honest Charlett 
died Master of Universit, “ollege, no preferment, for he 
kept to the honest prix. es he set out into the world 
with; and Gibson, for veins a turncoat rascal, is Bishop 
of London.* 

Carew (Richard) of Anthonie, in Cornwall, Esq. His 
Life is prefixed to a new edition of his Survey of Corn- 
wall, 4to. 1723. This Life is said to be wrote by II. C., 
Esq., but indeed wrote by Peter Des Maizeaux, then wri- 
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ter for Woodman and Lyon, the two booksellers famous 
for selling books at a great rate. 

CARLETON (Mary), alias Mary Moders, alias Mary 
Stedman, called the German Princess. Jlemoirs of her 
Life, by J. G., 12mo. 1673. 

The Case of Madam Mary Carleton, styled the German 
Princess. By the said Mary Carleton, 12mo. 1663. She 
was executed at Tyburn, Jan. 22, 1672-3. At the end of 
the year 1732 comes out the Life of Mary Moders, alias, 
alias, said to be the second edition. The meaning of print- 
ing this was upon a story that John Barber, Mayor of 
London that year, was her natural son, got upon her in 
Newgate, and bred up a devil to a printing-house; but 
as to his birth it is not so: the other I believe is true, 
that he was born in Wales. 

Carrer (John), Pastor of Bramford in Suffolk. His 
Life, by his son John Carter, 12mo. 1653, called The 
Tombstone, or a Broken Tmpe rfect Monument. To this 
is added, A Sermon preached at Norwich, June 18, 1650, 
by John Carter, called A Rare Sight, or the Lyon. Old 
Carter’s head before, and some odd woodcuts in the 
work: pp. 185. 

Ceci (William), Lord Burleigh. His Life, published 
from a manuscript in the Earl of Exeter's library. By 
Arthur Collins, Esq., a broken bookseller.* Dedicated to 
the Earl of Exeter, by the said Collins. 8vo, 1732. 

CLARKE (Samuel), D.D. Rector of St. James's church, 
Westminster. An account of his Life and Writings by 
Benjamin { Hoadly] Bishop of Sarum. This is pretixed 
by way of Preface to an edition of his Sermons, published 
by his brother, John Clarke, D.D., Dean of Sarum, from 
the author’s own manuscripts. It makes 10 vols. 8vo. 
1730. At the end of the first volume is a catalogue of 
his works in the order of time that they were published. 

On Aug. 18, 1730, comes out a book called Historical 
Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Samuel Clarke, being a Supple- 
ment to Dr. Sykes’s and Bishop Hoadly’s Accounts, By 
William Whiston, M.A. 8vo. This is worth reading, as 
it gives a true history of that set of men. 

Cuitursewortu (William). An Account of his Life 
and Writings, 8vo. 1725, This is wrote and published by 
P. Des Maizeaux, and dedicated to Peter King, when 
Lord King and Lord High Chancellor. This Des Mai- 
zeaux is a great man with those that are pleased to be 
called Free-thinkers, particulariy with Mr. Anthony 
Collins, who collects passages out of books for their writ- 
ings. This Life is wrote to please that set of men. 

ConGreve (William), Esq. Memoirs of his Life and 
Writings, 8vo. published Aug. 1729, said to be wrote by 


| one Charles Wilson, Esq.; but this is a feigned name; 


[* Sir Robert Walpole used to call Bishop Gibson his | 


Pope, adding, “ and a very good Pope too.”—Cove. 
an interesting notice of Dr. Charlett, by Dr. Bliss, see 
Reliquie Hearniana, i. 219.) 


For | 


it is wrote by one of Curll’s scribblers. His Will is put 
to it. He is buried in Westminster Abbey, at the west 
end. 

Dunston (John), late Citizen of London. His Life and 
Ervors,written by Himself in Solitude. He hasadded several 
lives or accounts of people to it, 8vo.1705. This John Dun- 
ton writes An Essay proving we shall know our Friends in 
Heaven. This is to the memory of his wife, 8vo. 1698. This 
Dunton is the author of many libels. He was the author of 
that libel published in Queen Anne’s time called Neck or 
Nothing: the materials of which he had, as he has since 
owned, from Thomas Earl Wharton and Gilbert Burnet, 
that lying Scot, Bishop of Salisbury. ‘This poor wretch 
Dunton had a gold medal given him of about the value 
of 301, which he used to wear about his neck; but neces- 


[* This “broken bookseller” is no other than Arthur 
Collins the genealogist, who has written the best account 


| of the Harley family in his Historical Collections of Noble 


Families, 1752, fol. | 
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sity obliged him for bread to pawn it now and then. 
He died, as I have been informed, the beginning of 
1735. 

Evans (Arise). A Narration of his Life, by Himself, 
12mo. 1652. An enthusiastical fellow. There are several 
of his pieces: some very odd things in his Works. 

Firnmtn (Thomas). His Life wrote by John Toland, 
8vo. 1698. The Life is but short: there is a Sermon oc- 
casioned by his Death also; an Account of Mr. Firmin’s 
religion, and of the present State of the Unitarian Con- 
troversy. This fellow was a very proper man to give an 
account of religion who had none himself. In 1699 came 
out a Vindication of the Memory of the excellent and 
charitable Mr. Thomas Firmin against Mr. Luke Mil- 
bourn, 8vo. 

Fiercner (Sir Robert) of Saltoun. A Discourse on 
the memory of that truly virtuous person, written by a 
Gentleman of his acquaintance, that is, that vile Scots 
lying rascal, Gilbert Burnet, then minister of Saltoun in 
Scotland, after that the most unworthy Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Edinb, 12mo. 1665. 

Fox (Sir Stephen). His Life is wrote by one of the 
tribe of the booksellers’ scribblers, printed ip 8vo. 1717. 
See the Preface. He says he is the same author that 
wrote the Lives of Lord Halifax, Dr. Ratcliff, and Dr. 
South. He is in wrath to be reckoned one of Curll’s 
hacks, though he certainly is one, though perhaps not 
to Curll. Curll printed Dr. South's Life 

Fritn (Mary), commonly called Mol Cutpurse. Jer 
Life, 12mo. 1662. This is but a poor performance, and 
little truth, and less wit: a meer invention. 

Futver (Francis), His Funeral Sermon preached by 
Jeremiah White, 8vo. 1702. This Jeremiah White was 
a famous rascal: he was Oliver Cromwell’s chaplain, a 
notorious hypocrite and epicure. 

Futter (Thomas). Abel Redivivus, or the Dead yet 
Speaking: the Lives and Deaths of Modern Divines, 4to. 
1651. ‘This is a Collection from several Authors by that 
wretched and unfair historian Thomas Fuller. The col- 
lection is chiefly of Englishmen, some few foreigners. 
Few wrote by Fuller: the fewer the better. 

Futter (William), the famous impostor. His Life, 
8vo. 1703. Said to be wrote by himself in prison, and 
also impartially. ‘The most notorious rascal of his time.* 

HanrinGcron (James), Esq. His Life, wrote by that 
infamous rascal, John Toland, prefixed to an edition of 
Mr. Harrington’s Oceana, and his other works, published 
in a large folio by the said J. Toland, printed 1700, 
with a fulsome Dedication to my Lord Mayor, an im- 
pudent Preface, a vain silly frontispiece, all by the same 
Toland. 

Heyurn (Peter), D.D. J7is Life wrote 
tector of Bourton-on-the-Water, in Gloucest« ire, 8y 

rhis is dedicated by Mr. Vernon to Henrv Hey- 
in, Esq. of Minster-Lovel, nephew, and Henry Heylin, 
leman, son to Dr. Heylin. In the Preface to this 
1e falls upon the Life of Dr. Heylin, pretixed to a 
llection of Historical and Miscellaneous Tracts of Dr. 
vlin, folio 1631. This occasioned the following book to 
come out, for in 1683 comes out the book with this title, 
Theologo-Historicus, or the True Life of Peter Heylyn, 
D.D., by his son-in-law, John Barnard, D.D., Rector of 





bv Geo 





re Vernon, 










* Fuller’s Life was written during his confinement 


the Queen’s Bench, being an impartial account of his 
birth, education, relations, and introductions to the ser- 
vice of King James and his Queen: he was the rival of 
Titus Oates. Fuller was led to the pillory with unblush- 
4 effronte ry, from which he hardly escaped with his 
ife. 
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Waddington, near Lincoln, dedicated to Nathaniel (Crewe) 
Lord Bishop of Durham. And here he falls upon Vernon 
for his Life of his father-in-law. This Life differs from 
that prefixed to the Works wrote by Barnard, 8vo. 1683. 
He has prefixed before this what he calls A Necessary 
Vindication of Dr. Heylin, and the Author of the Life. 
To this he was provoked by Vernon’s Life of Heylin, ~ 


Horneck (Anthony), D.D. His Life, wrote by 
Richard (Kidder), Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 8vo. 
1698. This Horneck had a son a special rascal. Sce 
notes on the Dunciad. 

Jones (Inigo). Some Memoirs of his Life, prefixed 
to his account of Stone-Heng, published with Dr. Char- 
leton’s and Mr. Webb’s pieces in large folio, 1725. This 
Life is but a very poor performance by one of Wood- 
man the bookseller’s scribblers. The book is printed by 
Woodman. 

Knox (John), a very famous man, or more truly to be 
said, a notorious infamous man. His character is well 
known, and not to be taken from an Account of his Life, 
prefixed to an edition of his Iistory of the Reformation 
of Religioun within the Realm of Scotland, fol. Edinb. 
1733. A print of him, round which is Joannes Cnoxus 
Scotus. Who the author of his Life is, is not mentioned: 
in the Preface it is said Mr. Robert Wodrow assisted the 
author with many materials. 

Laup (Abp. William). The History of his Troubles and 
Trial, wrote by Himself during his Imprisonment} to 
which is added, The Diary of his own Life. Published 
by Henry Wharton, folio, 1695. In the Preface, which 
should be read, there is an account of what that rascal 
Prynne published. A second volume, which contains a 
History of his Chancellorship of Oxford, was collected by 
Mr. Henry Wharton, but he died before it was put to 
the press. It was published at his request, by the Rev. 
Edmund Wharton his father, 1700. Mr. Henry Wharton 
died in March, 1695: see his epitaph in Westminster 
Abbey. I have a copy of the first volume, much noted 
by the pencil of Dr. Robert South, out of whose library I 
bought it. 

Laup (Abp. William). A Complete History of the 
Commitment, Charge, and Trial of Archbishop laud. 
rhis is put out by that impudent rascal and scribbler 
William Prynne, under the title of Canterburies Doom, 
ited to this public service by the House of Commons, 


\ 
1644. A proper tool to be employed by such a set of vil- 








MaynwarinG (Arthur), Esq. His Life wrote by 
John Oldmixon, a grea yundrel: the performance ac- 
cordingly, 8vo. 1715: dedicated to Robert Walpole, Esq. 

Mepe (Joseph), B.D. His Life, prefixed to an edition 
of his Works in folio: mine is said to be the fourth edi- 
tion, 1678: the Editor Dr. John Worthi n. It is not 
said by whom the Life was wrote. There is an Appendix 
to the Life by a different hand, as I suppose. 











* When the Earl made this note, 
thinking of John Andland’s [Sam. Butler’s] letter to 
William Prynne: —“ William Prynne, thou perpetual 
scribe, pharisee, and hypocrite, born to the destruc- 
tion of paper, and most unchristian effusion of ink; 
thou Egyptian taskmaster of the press, and unmerciful 
destroyer of goose-quills, thou dost plunder and strip 
thy poor kindred naked to the skin, to maintain thyself 
in a tyrannical and arbitrary way of scribbling against 
thy brethren, even the Inde yendents and Quakers, over 
whom thou settest up thyself as au unrighteous judge ; 
for a righteous judge hath an ear for both parties, and 
thou hast none for either.” — Butler’s Posthumous Works, 

| 1732, 12mo. p. 91. 


he was probably 
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Mowx (George), Duke of Albemarle. J/is Life wrote 
by Thomas Skinner, M.D. This Life was published 
from the original manuscript by the Rev. William Web- 
ster, 8vo. 1723. The manuscript is in the Harleian li- 
brary, and purchased of Mr. Webster. There is a very 
large Preface wrote by the Editor. 

Moss (Robert), D.D., Dean of Ely. In April, 1732, 
4 vols. of Dr. Moss’s Sermons were published in 8vo. by 
Dr. Zachariah Grey. There is a Preface giving some 
account of the Dean. ‘This is wrote by the learned Dr. 
Snape, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, though his 
name be not put to it. 

Moxracue (Charles), Earl of Halifax. His Life 
wrote by a very indifferent hand, even that scoundrel 
John Oldmixon. Printed for Curll, 8vo. 1715. 

O.priecp (Mrs. Anne), the famous actress. JZemoirs 
of her Life, said to be wrote by one William Egerton, 
Esq. (this is a fictitious name of Curll’s) 8vo. 1731. Shi 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, but the Dean would 
not suffer the epitaph to be put up that was designed. 

Owen (John), D.D., Dean of Christ Church during 
the Rebellion. J/is Life, with an Account of his Works, 
published in 1720. He died August 24, 1683. There is 
also his Funeral Sermon preached by David Clarkson, 
B.D., sometime Fellow of Clare oH all, 1720. This Owen 
had a pension from Lord Clarendon after the Restoration 
to betray his brethren. 

PennyMAN (John), A Short Account of his Life, as it 
is called, but it is a large work with an Appendix, Lon- 
don, 1696, 8vo. 340 pages, besides some papers and let- 
ters of his wife. Another edition of this in 1703. The 
poor man seems to be very mad. Compare these two 
editions: there seems to be a great deal of additions 
and an Appendix. I have also a collection of papers 
about the year 1680, bound up in quarto, in relation to 
this John Pennyman and his wild proceedings. 

Sauisbury (Sally), the famous whore. Her Life bv 
Capt. Charles Walker. A mean performance, 8vo. 1723. 
Walker, I suppose, is a fictitious name. It is dedicated 
to Sally Her true life would be a great instance of the 
power vice has over people of sense and quality, when 
they give way to it. She stabbed the Hon. John Finch, 
third son of Daniel Earl of Nottingham, for which she 
was put into Newgate, where she died. 

Setpen (John), Esq. J/is Life wrote in Latin, pre- 
fixed to a Collection of his Works, published in folio in 
six tomes, 1/26, by a very great scoundrel, one David 
Wilkins, as he styles himself, S.T.P., a Lambeth Doctor; 
a proper place for such a fellow to have a degree from 











for I dare say no university would give him one. This 
Wilkins by birth is a . 

Snover (Sir Cloudesly). His Life and Actions 
printed in 1/08, 12mo. A very mean performance by 
some catchpenny fellow 

1 Consolatory Letier upon the Loss of Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, and Sir John Narbor igh, and Mr. James Nar- 
boroug h, written to my Lady Shovel, by Mr. Gilbert Cro- 
katt, Rector of Crayford, 8vo. 1708. Sir John and Mr. 
James were her sons by Sir John Narborough. Though 


this is not directly a life of these persons, yet there is 
some account of them, and may come in as well into this 
design of mine as Funeral Sermons, Sir John Nar- 
borough and Mr. James were both of Christ Church Col- 
lege in Oxford. Mr. James Narborough left 5002. to the 
new building called Rockwater. There is an inscription 
put up to his memory in Christ Church cathedral, on the 
left hand as vou go to the Latin Chapel. It is printed in 
Le Neve’s Monumenta Anglican t, i, 1384. Lady Shovel 
died in April, 1732, of a great ag , 
SHAKSPEARE (Master William), An Account of his 
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Life and Writings, collec ted and drawn up by Mr. Nicho- 
las Rowe. This is prefixed to an edition of his Works, 
published by Mr. Rowe in 8vo. 1709. This Rowe, a 
general Editor, though he pretended to be a poet, yet he 
knew little of what he was about, for there never was a 
worse edition. He not only left the errors that had been 
in other editions, but added many more of his own, with 
most vile prints. 

Somner (William). /is Life wrote by White Kennett, 
and prefixed to Mr. Somner’s Treatise of the Roman Ports 
and Forts in Kent, Oxford, 1693. Mr. James Brome was 
the Editor. The Life is addressed to him by Kennett. 
- 1726, was published in 4to. A Treatise of Gavelkind, 
by Mr. Somner, and the Life of Mr. Somner, which had 
been formerly printed with the Treatise of the Roman 
Ports and Forts, is added to this, and said to be revised 
and enlarged by the said White Kennett, now become 
~~ of Peterborough. The additions are marked with 

Sor rit (Robert), D.D. Memoirs of his Life, with his 
Will annexed, 8vo, 1717, printed by Curll. This is wrote 
by one of Curll’s authors. This same author wrote the 
Life of Lord Halifax, Dr. Ratcliffe, and Sir Stephen Fox. 
Three Sermons by Dr. South are also printed, and the 
Oration which was spoke at the Doctor’s funeral. This 
Oration was printed with a very stupid and false trans- 
lation: for this Curll was so severely used by the West- 
minster boys: he deserved much more and worse usage.* 

Srenser (Edmund). <A very short Account of his 
Life: itis called A S: ummary of his Life, and it is re lly a 
very short one. It is prefixed to an edition of his Works, 
fol. 1679. In 1715 comes out an edition of Spenser’s 
Works, in 6 vols. 8vo., dedicated to the Lord Sommers, 
at the time this Lord affected to talk of Spenser. He 
had his picture drawn, and leans his hand on the Spenser 
folio. This 8vo. edition is put out by Mr. John Hughes, 
avery ingenious honest man. To this is prefixed an 
Account of the Life of Mr. Edmund Spenser, though it is 
larger than the former, yet it still wants much to be per- 
fect. Hard is the fate of this truly great poet and man, 
that we know so little of his life, and have no certain 
picture of him, but in his Works. I was told bv Lord 
Carteret, that when he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1724, a true descendant of this Edmund Spenser, who 
bore his name, had a trial before Baron Hale, and he 
knew so little of the En l 











glish language that he was forced 
to have an interpreter. Strange! ¢ 

Srow (John). His Life is wrote by Mr. John Strype, 
A.M., and prefixed to Mr. Strype’s new, but very mean 
edition of John Stow's Survey of the Cities of London and 
Westminster, 2 vols. fol. 1720. 

lrempece (Sir William). Memoirs of his Life and Ne- 
gotiations, 8vo. 1714. It is long, above 400 pages. J 
much doubt the performance. 

littorson (John), Archbishop of Canterbury. His 
Life, said to be compiled from the Minutes of the Rev. 
Mr. Young, late Dean of Salisbury, by F. H., M.A. 
Svo, 1717. Who F. H. is I know not, but the book being 
printed for Curll, I much suspect the author, besides what 
appears from the peace ince.t 


[* See “N, & Q.” 24 §, ii, 21. 
+ In the yh hologia Hibernic 1 for M rch, 1793, a cor- 

re spon lent says, “I have lately heard that within a few 
ye ars a lineal descendant and namesake of the celebrated 
Spenser was resident at Mallow; that he was in posses- 
sion of an original portrait of the poet, which he valued 
so highly as to refuse 5002. which had been offer 1 for it, 
with many curious papers and records concerning his 





venerable ancestor.” hee 
t This work, of which there is also an edition in :0h0, 
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Trosse (George). J/is Life, wrote by 
published according to his order, - ~— h is added, 
eg ached at his Funeral, 5 m 
Hallet. It was preached at eee m, Jan. 15, 1712-13, 
said to be printed 1713, to which is added A Short Ac- 
count of his Life. The Account of his Life, wrote by 
Himself, is very extraordinary, and worth reading: it is 
carried down to Feb. 1692-3, pages 103, and said to be 
printed in 1714. Hallet writes a Preface to the dis- 
senting congregations. This Joseph Hallet I take to be 
the Western Arian, who put out the Greek Testament, 
dedicated to King, Lord Chancellor. There is also the 
Life of the same George by ey by Isaac Gilli with a 
Recommendatory Preface by Dr. 


Calamy, Mr. To ig, and 
Mr. Evans, 8vo. 1715. It refers to the Life published be- 
fore wrote by himself. 


Waker (Mrs. Elizabeth). Her Life, wrote by her 
Husband Anthony Walker, D.D., 8vo. 1690. He was 
Rector of Fyfield, in Essex. He calls his book, The 
Vertuous Wife, or the Holy Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Walker 
This Doctor married Mrs. Margaret Masham, sister to Sir 
Francis Masham, who lived to a great age, and died at 
Oates, in Essex, 1723. This Anthony was a sort of puri- 
tanical canting fellow, and wrote against King Charles, 
being the author of the Jcon.* 

WALLER (Edmund), the famous po An Account of 
his Life a Writings, prefixed to an eight edition of 
his Works, with additions, as it is said. The author of 
this account of Mr. Waller's Life I at present know not. 
Printed for Jacob Tonson, 8vo. 1711. 

Warp (Dr. Seth), Bishop of Salisbury. His 
wrote by Dr. Walter Pope, 8vo. 1697, 
John Wyndham of Dorsetshire. 
in 1697 a small pamphlet callec 2 Appendix to the Life 
of Bishop Ward, a piece of banter upon Dr. Pope. 

Wenerrepe (St.). Her Life and Miracles, t 
her Litanies, with Historical Observations, 4to. 1 
work of William Fleetwood, then Bishop of St. 


himself, and 
The 


os ph 








that is, 











Life, 
dedicated to Col. 
Phere was also published 
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footston (Thomas). A Short Account of his Life 
and Writings, 8vo. 1733. Mere trifling. It is said to be 
an impartial account, but it is far from it. He was a 
most notorious and most impudent fellow, admired bv a 
set of people who cry up any body that endeavours to 
blast or revile the Christian religion. Woolston was fa- 
mous for his blasphemous books called Discourses on the 
Miracles of Our Saviour, dedicated to the Bishops. Thes 
Dedications, being designed to ridicule the Bishops, made 
the books sell, 

Witurams (Dr. John), Lord Keeper and Archbishop 
of York. Ji/is Life, wrote by John Hacket, late Bis! 
of Lincoln. It was finished in Feb, 1652. Printed in fol. 
at the Savoy, by Ed. Jones, 1693. The Imprimatur of 
Jo. ant, i.e. John Tillotson, Nov. 27, 1692. In my copy 
there are several remarks and observations made by Dr 
South = his pencil. But an indifferent print of the 
Bish wre the book. 





















is pretended to have been co piled fi nutes of 
the Rev. Mr. Young [the father of the poet] late Dean of 
> F i.e. F. Hutchinson}, with many 
ymmunicated he | l ‘ 
iB ~ pof Sarum. Bishoy 
ry of England, iii, 673., i 
‘some persons had reason to believe that 
tand Dean Young had little or no hand in 
and both the performance itself, and the name 
of the books eller, E. Curll, will confirm that suspicion, 
See Birch’s Lift of Abp. Tillotson, p. 2. ] 
* A True Account of the Author of Ecwy 
Ato. 1692. ] 
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The Life of Archbishop Williams, 8vo. Cambridge, 1700. 
Phis is chietiv an abridgement of Bishop Ilacket’s above- 
mentioned. There is an account of his benefactions to 
St. John’s College. This is by Ambrose Philips, Fellow 
of St. John’s. The same Pl is in the Dunciad. 
See also Zhe Lives of 1 2 vols. 8vo, 
1708, 

In the year 1715 came out in a thin 8vo. with this title, 
Bishop Hacket’s Memoirs of the Life of Archbishop Wil- 
liams Abridged, dedicated to his Royal Highness the 
Prince, by one William Stephens. 

Wixtrer (Dr. Samuel), Provost of Trinity Colleg 
Dublin. His Life and Death, published by one J. W, at 
the request of the Widow. Il2mo. X.p. A very great 
enthusiast; worth reading, to see to what a height some 
people will bring enthusiasm, 

Wotsty (Thomas), C 
tions, Composed by Mr. Ci 
Harleian Library ther 











Hlis Life and X tia- 
sh. Thin 4to. i641. In 


h larger than 














e Life and Death of C. inal WY by The 13 
Storer, student of Christ Church. Lond. 4to, 1599 
Wotsey (Thomas). J/is Life, in a very large folio, 


compiled by that impudent fellow Richard Fiddes, D.D. 
Lond. 1724. This was printed by subscription. A vile 
performance, Bishop Atterbury put him upon it, and did 
design to draw his character. 

Wricut (Mrs. Sarah). Some Account of her. 
lished by Henry Jesse alias Jacie, 12mo. 
edition. Full of cant and spiritual pride. 

. J. YrEow ELL. 


Pub- 
1647, second 





AN IRISH TENANT 

The following ame from the original letter 
written by his agent to Lord Brandon, and dated 
Sackville Ap ril 23, 17 ‘served among 
the papers of William T. ( ate , Esq., of Ardfert 
Abbey, co. Kerry, will afford a good idea of what 
an “Irish tenant gala’ uth of Ire- 
land at the close of the last century. This custom 


eared, and if 





was in the s« 


has now almost entirely disap; ever 
it hap} ens to be revived is altogether diminished 


in magnitude of hospitality and operation. There 
was really something {picturesque aa erand in 
these bi-annual revels *, which must have exerted 
a powerful influence in cementing the union be- 
tween landlord and tenant. As “ & Q.” is a 
welcome guest in distant lands, the following may 
awaken ple asing recollections in a mind of some 
sojourner, and call to remembrance an “ Irish 
night” in the days of his childhood: — 


“T shall now proceed to give you a further account of 
our Gala here on Sunday oja and I do assure vou it 
was conducted in a manner that I am persuaded will be 


satisfactory to you. ‘The assemblage of people was nu- 
med highly pleased and happy with the 
nd the entertainment. I send you 
enclosed the form of the circular letter 1 sent to all those 
of your tenantry I deemed it proper to write to indivi- 
dually, the rest I made out lists and subscribed a similar 
invitation, to shown to ’em by the persons I sent out 
with such. Nont who were not tenants did I invite ex- 


merous, and all se 
oceasion, the . 








They were usually given after the gala days, viz, 25th 
March and 29th Sept., or the “harves t home.” 
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cept those named by you, viz. Father Morgan Flaherty, | which invariably give satisfaction to all. The wines were 


Tim M‘Carthy, Charles Casey Doctor Leyne, and Father 
Nelan, son to old John. These I asked as Catholicks 
particularly attached to you. Had I gone further I must 
either have excited jealousy, or summoned half the 
county.—We had a company of 22 in the parlour, of 
whom I will send you a list next post. In the Breakfast- 
parlour there was another company of second rate, and 
the third rate dined in the tent pitched in the Avenue 
near the Abbey. In the parlour your claret was made 
free with, as Stephen tells me he opened 34 Bottles, 
In the Breakfast parlour Port wine and Rum-punch 
were supplied in abundance, and abroad large liba- 
tions of whiskey-punch, we had two quarter casks 
(above 80 Gallons) of that beverage made the day 
before, which was drawn off unsparingly for those 
abroad, and plenty of Beer besides. 
borrowed from Jack Collis, and placed on the top of 
the Abbey tower, announced our dinner, and toasts, and 
our exultation. Pipers and Fiddlers enlivened the inter- 
vals between the peals of the Ordnance. The May men 
and Maids with their hobby-horse, &c. danced most 
cheerfully, and were all entertained at dinner, and with 
drink in abundance. An ox was roasted whole at one 
end of the Turf-house on a large ash beam by way of a 
spit, and turned with a wheel well contrived by Tom 
O’Brien; it was cut up from thence, and divided as want- 
ing. The name of its being roasted entire was more than 
if two oxen had been served piecemeal. Six sheep were 
also sacrificed on the occasion, and, in short, Plenty and 
Hospitality graced both your board and your sod; and 
a fine serene evening favoured happily the Glee and 
Hilarity of the meeting. All was Happiness, Mirth, and 
Good Humour. God save great George our King was 
cheered within and abroad accompanied with Fiddles, 
Pipes, &c, &c.” 





I'wo patteraroes, | 


R. C. | 


Cork, 


“THE CIVIL CLUB.” 


[ enclose you a cutting from The City Press of | 


the 24th March, giving some account of this very 
ancient Club. Perhaps some of your correspon- 
dents, so well versed both in the public and private 
history of the reign of Charles IL, can kindly 
afford some information as to its origin and early 
members. Having been established in 1669, it is 
unquestionably the oldest Club in London. The 
members, who are all citizens (Civil — quasi Civic 
— Club, from “ civis,”) and men of respectability, 
are very proud of their Club: —Ist. On account 
of its antiquity; and 2nd. Because it is the only 
Club which attaches to its staff the respected office 
of a chaplain. It would seem that the members 
first united together for the sake of mutual aid 
and support; but the name of the founder, and 


the circumstances of its origin, have unfortunately 


been lost with its early records. 

“ Tae Crvut Cius, — The first quarterly dinner of this 
ancient Club, for the present year, took place on Wednes- 
day last, at the New Corn Exchange Hotel, Mark Lane, 
when about 40 gentlemen sat down in the Banquetting 
Hall belonging to the Hotel, to one of those well-selected 
and well-served repasts for which Mr. Charles Hegin- 
bothom, and his namesake and father (a former pro- 
prietor), haye been for so many years celebrated, and 


also of excellent quality. ‘These facts are partly due to 
the stewards for the day, Messrs. John Northway and 
Richard Collyer; the former of whom was, owing to in- 
disposition, unable to take the chair, but which however 
was ably filled by Mr. John Healy. 

“The musical arrangements, under the direction of 
Mr. William Coward, assisted by Messrs. J. Coward, 
Montem Smith, and Wynn, gave universal satisfaction, 
and some excellent glees and solos were performed. The 
following sketch of the Club will probably prove interest- 
ing to some of our readers: —It was established in the 
year 1669, at a time when the great plague and the great 
tire had devastated and broken up nearly all society and 
many old associations, the object and recommendation 
being, as one of the rules expresses it, ‘that members 
should give the preference to each other in their respec- 
tive callings,’ and ‘that but one person of the same trade 
or profession should be a member of the Club.’ 

“ There is a chaplain, treasurer, and secretary, and two 
stewards, who are elected in rotation at each quarterly 
dinner from amongst the members, no member being 
eligible until he has been a member for a year, and no 
member serving the office of steward twice within one 
year. 

“The Club used for a great many years to meet at 
the ‘Old Ship Tavern,’ in Water Lane, which has been 
lately pulled down, and now meets at the New Corn 
Exchange Tavern on the first Wednesday of every month, 
besides dining together four times a-year, viz. on the 
Wednesday previous to Lady Day, the Wednesday after 
Midsummer Day, the Wednesday previous to Michaelmas 
Day, and the Wednesday previous to St. Thomas's Day. 
An impression prevails amongst some of the members 
that the Club was limited to the Ward of Tower, and 
that its meetings must be held within the Ward, but 
there is nothing in the present rules to warrant such a 
supposition, and the fact of the summer dinner being 
always held in the country, at a place selected by the 
stewards for the time being, would also tend to negative 
such an idea. 

“It should, perhaps, also be mentioned, that the oldest 
member of the Club for the time being is called the 
‘Father of the Club,’ Mr. Whitfield, of Snaresbrook, 
being the present father —a position held for an unusual 
number of years by a former member and treasurer, Mr. 
Bryan Corcoran, of Mark Lane, the father and namesake 
of the present respected treasurer. The oflice of secre- 
tary is now, and has almost immemorially been, filled by 
a solicitor, Unfortunately, the early records of the Club 
have been lost or mislaid; but those still extant show 
many good names amongst former members, including 
Members of Parliament, Baronets, and Aldermen. 

“The Alderman and Deputy of the Ward, and some of 
the Common Councilmen of that and another Ward, are 
among the present members. Two high antique chairs, 
bearing date 1669, always used by the stewards, an la 
well-executed likeness of the late Mr. Bryan Corcoran, 
are amongst the present property of the Club. The 
present chaplain of the Club is the Rev. David Laing, 
M.A., the respected incumbent of St. Olave by the 
Tower, Hart Street.” — City Press, March 24, 186). 

. Y. O.S. 





Hlinor Notes. 


A Heatuen Ixiustration or A CirisTIAN 
Formuta. — “ A tower of fifty cubits high,” the 
interior of which was furnished with “a round 
instrument,” was filled to a considerable height 
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with ashes, into which the criminal was pree ipi- 
tated from the the “instrument,” or 
wheel, “ which hanged down on every side into 
the ashes,” continuing its suffocating revolutions 
till death terminated the torture. The above sin- 
gular mode of Persian punishment is recorded 
2 Maccabees xiii. 5—8. (See Stackhouse’s note, 
Mant's Bib.) Though this death was awarded by 





sumunit, 


a heathen tribunal to one deemed unworthy of 


“burial in the earth,” the barbarous process em- 
ployed in executing the interdict strangely enough 
reminds us of the commendatory formula in our 
Burial Service,—* We therefore commit his body 
to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust.” I, Pui.ort. 


Tue Dutcn Grant Dantet CAJANUS, AND THE 
Dutcu Dwarr Simon Jane Paar. — Perhaps 
the following scrap from to-day’s Algemeen Han- 
delsblad will prove acceptable :— 


“ Haarlem, May the 5th. Ata public sale, which was 
held here in the beginning of this week, a rare lot was 
brought under the hammer: a lot consisting of a slipper 
and a shoe. The slipper once 
the Dutch giant Daniel Cajanus, who died here on Feb. 
the 28th, 1749; its primitive owner measured 8 feet 
4 inches, and history tells us that the last upon which 
his shoes were made had a length of 14 inches and a half, 
whilst that of his coflin was 9 feet 7 inches. The shoe 
had belonged to the renowned dwarf Simon Jane Paap, 
whose full growth did not exceed 16 inches and a half, 
his body weighing 14 kilograms. This small represent- 
ative of Holland was born at Zandroort on May the 25th, 
1789, and died at Dendermonde on December the 2nd, 
Two small marble stones on a pillar at the porch 
of the Brouwer’s-chapel in Haarlem Cathedral indicate 
the different sizes of the two above-mentioned natives of 
the Netherlands.” 


1828. 


It appears Simon Jane Paap only overtopped 
by two inches the length of Cajanus’s slipper. 

J. H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht, May 9, 1860. 

ErigkaM on MARRIAGE. — 

“ In marriage are two happy things allow’d, 
A wife in wedding-sheets, and in a shroud; 
How can the marriage state then be accurst, 
Since the last day ’s as happy as the first?” 

This wicked and cruel epigram is from the 
Tatler (No. 40.), but I cannot think it is Steele’s. 
Iie had too much sentiment and good feeling. 
Yet Iam unable to suggest anyone else. Were it 
not for the anachronism, [ should attribute it to 
a writer whom, perhaps, I ought to apologise for 
naming, Peter Pindar. It is exactly in his vein. 

The following version is very well as to sound, 
but I doubt whether it fully expresses the sense 
of the original. It is written on the margin of my 
copy of the Tatler :— 

“Sunt duo sollicitis spectacula grata maritis, 

Nupt i parata toro, nupta parata rogo; 
Conjugium nequeo miseris adscribere rebus, 


Ultima cui lta est, letaque prima dies.” 


W.D. 
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had been the property of 
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CROMWELL AND THE Mace. — Ilistory has re- 
corded an incident touching Cromwell ‘and the 
mace, his dissolving the Long Parliament in 1653, 
with “Take away that bauble.” If the version 
of this story be correct he must somewhat have 
changed his views with regard to the insignia of 
office subsequently to 1649, for under the date of 
31st May of that year, the Order Book of the Coun- 
cil of State records — 

“ That there shall be a mace provided for the use of this 
Councell at the charge of the State; that it be left to the 
serjeant-at-armes attending the Councell to conferre with 
Mr. Love, and to bring unto the Councell a modell for a 
mace to be here used.” 

And a little farther on, under date of 4th July, 
1649: — 

“ That the mace which is ordered to be made for the 
Councell of State shall be guilded as that which was 
made for the use of the Parliament.” 

Whether Cromwell ever contemplated the as- 
sumption of the regal dignity is an open question. 
In all probability, had he lived and seen a fitting 
opportunity, he might have consented to have the 
regal authority substituted in lieu of the protec- 
torship: at all events there is some presumption 
of such a contingency, for we find that he had a 
sceptre of fine gold made, weighing upwards of 
168 ounces, the total cost of which amounted to 
650/. 13s. 6d. ‘The order for the payment of the 
bill for the same to Edward Backwell is in Sept. 
1657. ITHURIEL, 


SacnEveRELL AND Hoapiy.— The following 
satirical lines are preserved in the Egerton MS. 
1717, fol. $3. : 
“ Amongst the High Churchmen I find there are Severall 

Doe swear to the merits of Henry Sacheverell. 

* Amongst the Low Churchmen I see that as Oddly 

Some pin all their faith to one Benjamin Hoadly. 


“ But wee moderate men our judgments Suspend, 
For God only knows where these matters will end. 
“Salisbury Burnet and Kennett White Show 
That Doctrines may Change as Preferments doe. 
“ And Twenty years hence, for aught you and I know, 
It may be Hoadly high and Sacheverell Low.” 
- a > r 
Hs Ee 


Urcutin is perhaps cognate with the Dutch 
Urhjen, a diminutive of Urh, which is still used 
in Holland for denoting “a little fellow.” I 
know the word in English properly signifies a 
hedgehog, and as such is derived from the Dutch 
Nurkjen, properly a little grunter, and thus a 
peevish little brat. Urk is the name of a small 
islet in our Zuiderzee, from whence the proverb 
“Tt is the club of Urk.” Its patriotic inhabit- 
ants, it is said, in the year 1787 resolved to exer- 
cise themselves in the management of arms. The 
club consisted of one person! May I propose Urk 
as the parent word of urchin (little fellow), and 
Nurk for urchin (mischievous brat) ? 

J. LL. van LENNEP. 
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Queries, 
PETER BASSET, A LOST HISTORIAN OF THE 
REIGN OF HENRY VY. 

Various historians of the reign of Henry V. 
have been given to the public in a printed form: 
from the time when Hearne published Titus 
Livius and Thomas of Elmham, down to our 
own days, when the history of this period has 


| 


occupied one of the volumes of the English Histo- | 
rical Society, and one of those now appearing | 


under the patronage of the Master of the Rolls. 
[ allude to 

“THenrici Quinti, Anglie Regis, Gesta. 
Jenjamin Williams, F.S.A. 1850.” 


Edited by 





“Meworials of King Henry the Fifth, King of Eng- 
land. Edited by ¢ les Augustus Cole, of the Public 
Record Office 1858.” 


Sut neither in the work of Mr. Williams, nor in 


that of Mr. Cole, nor in the volume on the Battle of 


Agincourt by Sir Harris Nicolas, nor in the Memoirs 
of He ury the Fifth, by Rey. J. Endell Tyler, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1838, do I find any mention of Peter Basset, 


| where he is quoted with reference to the 
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et Cenomannia, &c., ad nobilem virum Johannem Fal- 
stof, baronem de Cyllyequotem, per Petrum Basset. MS, 
in Bibl. Offic. Armorum, Lond.” 

On examining Mr. W. H. Black’s Catalocue of 
the Arundel MSS. in the College of Arms, I do 
not find any paper bearing this title, though there 
are several documents connected with the history 
of the famous Sir John Fastolfe in the MS, Arun- 
del XLVILL. 

The only trace that I have found of Peter Bas- 
set’s memoirs subsequent to John Bale (and what 
has been copied from him) is in Hall's Chronicle, 
disease 
of which King Henry died : — 

“Some say he was poysoned. The Scottes write that 
he died of the disease of S. Fiacre, whiche is a palsey and 
acrampe. Engurrant sayeth that he died of 5S. Antho- 
nies fier, but al these be but fables as many mo write. 
For Peter Basset, esquire, which at the time of his death 
was his chamberlain, atlirmeth that he died of a plurisis, 


| whiche at that tyme was so rare a sickenes and so straunge 


who is stated by our old literary biographer Bale, | 


and his followers, to have written very minute 
memoirs of Henry V. and all his atchievements. 
Peter Basset, Esq , according to Bale, was cham- 
berlain to King Harry of Monmouth, and re- 
mained by his side during all his career, both at 


home and abroad. His book of the “Acts of 


Heury the Fifth” was written, says Bale, in the | 


English language, and it is thus very amply de- 
serjbed and applauded : — 

“Prerevs Basser, clari generis armiger, et Henrico 
quinto Anglorum regi a cubiculis, eorum omnium testis 
oculatissimus fuit, que idem rex magnificus tam apud 
Anglos quam etiam in Gallis olim fecit. Nam aderat 
illi ad latus semper hic Petrus, seu domi seu foris quic- 
quam ageret, sive vel in pace vel in bello fuisset occu- 
patus, et omnibus in locis notabat ejus tum dicta tum 
facta precipua. Descripsit illius ab ipsis incunabulis 


vitam, varias in Franciam expeditiones, gloriosas de | 


Gallis victorias ac triumphos: cum Carolo sexto Franco- 
rum rege pacificationem, et affinitatem post bella, atque 
tandem ejus regni administrationem plenissimam, Henrico 
filio regi ipsius diademate Parisiis tum demum insignito. 
Et hec omnia in ejus regis laudem plenissimé conges- 
sit, edito in 
Acta Regis Henrici Quinti, lib. 1. 

“ Preter hoc, nihil opusculorum ejas extare novi. Et 
ubi scriptorum aliqui predictum regem ex venenata po- 
tione, alii ex fiacrii malo aut igne Antonii interiisse 
fingunt, iste ex pleuresi obiisse illum aflirmat. Claruit 
Petrus, Anno Domini 1430, Henrico sexto regnante.” 
(Scriptorum Brytannia cent. vii. No. 80. Folio, Basil. 
1557, p. 568.) 

Pitseus (4to. 1619, p. 615.) copies Bale’s ac- 
count (turning it, as usual, into different lan- 
guage). Tanner, in his Bibliotheca Britannica, 
makes a slight abstract of the same, and adds the 
title of another production attributed to the same 
author : — 

“ De Actis Armorum et Conquestus Regni Francia, du- 
catus Normanniaw, ducatus Alenconiax, ducatus Andegavie 


Anglico sermone libro, cui titulum fecit | 





| 


a disease that the name was to the most part of men un- 
knowen, and physicions were acquainted as lytle with any 
remedy for the same.” 

In his list of “ Englishe Writers” appended to 
his Preface, Hall gives that of “ Ihon Basset,” 
which was possibly meant for Peter. 

It seems not improbable that the substance of 
Peter Basset’s work may have been worked up 
by Hall; but it is singular that his name as a con- 
temporary historian should have been entirely 
lost sight of, and it would be desirable to identify 
his composition, if still existing in its original form, 
particularly as, if Bale’s description of it was a 
true one, it must have been a very interesting 
work. Joun Goveu Nicwots. 


IRISH CELEBRITIES: GARIBALDI, ETC. 

The following serap from the veracious columns 
of the Limerick Chronicle is so racy of the soil as 
to deserve the immortality of a corner in “ N. & 
Q.”:— 

“It is said that Garibaldi is another illustrious Irish- 
man, and that he was born in Mullinahone, in the county 
of Tipperary; that his father, Garrett Baldwin, was a 
schoolmaster, and nicknamed for shortness, as well as 
affectionate familiarity, by his pupils, ‘Garry Baldy.’ 
On the death of the pedagogue, his son, Garry Baldy, jun., 
proceeded to Rome to his uncle, an ecclesiastic in that 
city, where the liquid sobriquet chiming in with the 
euphonious language of love and poetry, he adopted it 
and immortalised it by his chivalrous bravery.”— Limerick 
Chronicle. 

Certainly we Hibernians have latterly not been 
backward in laying claim to the celebrities of the 
day as “ illustrious Irishmen.” Not to mention 
Marshals M‘Mahon and O'Donnell, whose names 
bespeak their Celtic origin, we are assured that 
the Duke de Malakhoff is of Irish descent, and 
that Pellisier is only the French form of Palliser. 


Indeed the former name is not unknown here, for 
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Dr. John Pellisier (“ e stirpe adventitia ortum,” 
as he is described in the College Registry) was 
Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Professor of Divinity m 1746. 1 lately 

somit where a very plausibl > statement abc ut C l- 
vaignac, which it asserted none other than 
Kavanagh in a foreign cuise, or rather disguise. 

No was the late atrocious prize-belt 
barbarity * perpetrated than it was confidently 
stated that the rival champions were of Irish ex- 
traction, and we were desired to believe that those 
“rough diamonds ” were Emerald gems. Just as 
we were beginning to lament the sad degeneracy 
of the Island of Saints, The Times « ’ 
assured us in its leading article that it required 
two great nations to produce two such men. So 
believing that the “parties” in question came re- 
spectively from the county of Tipperary and the 
“Kingdom of Kerry,” we “laid the flattering 
unction to our soul,” and began to think that 
things must be looking up when Ireland can be a 
convertible term for two great nations. 

Alas! half of the delusion has been ruthlessly 
dispelled since Bell's Life has given such a cir- 
cumstantial ‘account of Mr. Sayers’s parentage. 
If not a profanation of your classic pages, — which, 
as “a medium of intercommunication for gen alo- 
gists,” may perhaps tolerate the Query, — would 
some of your correspondents supply enough of the 
Heenan pedigree to enable us to judge of that 
young gentleman’s claims to be engrafted on the 
“ould stock.” 

I should be glad also to learn whether there is 
any truth in the above plausible account of Gari- 
baldi’s parentage. It is strange that those who 
will sympathise with the Papal Irish brigade 
should take the trouble to claim such an arch-rebel, 
as they are pleased to style Garibaldi. 

Strange also it is that fighting should be the 
forte of all the above-named celebrities! An Eng- 
lish friend suggests that this very fact is an @ priori 
argument for their Hibernian origin. 

Joun Ripron Garstin. 
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Duptey, Ear or Letcester. — A new life of 
this celebrated statesman and courtier has been 
for some time in preparation by a lady, who is 
anxious to do justice to so important a subject 
by the careful study and examination of the nu- 
merous documents relating to him which are pre- 
served either in print or in manuscript. Every- 
thing referring to Leicester possesses so much 


r 


(* Had our correspondent read the sensible remarks of 
the Premier upon this subject, we think he would have 
somewhat modified his strictures upon what all admit to 
have been a remarkable display of “ pluck” and endur- 
ance on the part of the representatives of the two “ Great 
Nations.” In saying this we would not be understood as 
advocating a return of the system of Prize Fighting. — 
Ep. “N. & Q.”] : 
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public interest, that short unpublished papers 








illustrating his history will probably be admissible 

into the columns of * N. & Q.,” while any too long 

r that purpose would be thankfully received 

and a know le lged by the author s rel rea to, if 

ldressed to Mrs. Pemberton ( ipps, No. 10. 
II rd Square, Old Brompton, n London. 

J. O. H. 

Vaticinium Srvurrorum: tne Tanrsor Fa. 

1ILY: — 

a It vnley, as a tradi- 

tion « e, that Hen, VI. 

when b ne generations 

the far ns se and ak 

r i in which Henry 

] iwular faculty, the 

Vaticinium Stulterun ker’s Listory of 





Whalley.) 


In what other 





ince did Henry VI. display 
this faculty as here alluded to? And is it not an 
almost invariable ruk that seldom, if ev r, we see 
the son of a distinguished man possessed of the 
talents which raised his father to eminence ? 
IruuRiec, 
Boteyn anp Hammonn. — In Lodge's Pee 
of Ireland, under “ Ludlow,” Phineas Preston of 
Ardsallagh, an ancestor of the heiress of that fa- 
mily, afterwards married to Peter Ludlow, father 
of the first Baron Ludlow, is said to have married 
Letitia, daughter of Colonel Robert Hammond, 
who, it is added, “was descend ad in th Se male line 
from the Bole yn family.” Can any of y ur readers 
furnish the connecting links between the families 
of Boleyn and Hammond? I have reason for 
thinking that they are to be sought in the fami- 
lies either of “ Knollys” or “ Carey,” but have not 
been yet ful in tracing them out. The 
Colonel Robert Hammond alluded to is, I pre- 
sume, the man who had custody of King Charles I. 
when in captivity at Carisbrooke Castle. W. H. J. 


rage 


as success 


Mvrat Buriat. — Blomefield mentions an in- 
stance at Foulden in Norfolk, thus: —On the 
foundation of the south aisle, facing the church- 
yard, is an arched monument over a flat marble 

| cravestone, partly covered by the arch, partly 
by the wall. It appears to be about temp, Ed- 
ward I. Blomefield says these arched monuments, 
and this “immuring of founders,” were common 
in ancient days. Did the custom arise from the 
| more barbarous one of burying a living person in 
the foundation-wall “for luck?” We read of 
such burials in old history, but they neither 
averted attack nor ruin. F. C. B. 


Murat Buriar.—In the church of Preshute, 
near Marlborough, co. Wilts, which was restored 
a very few years since, on pulling down one of the 
old walls, which was of extraordinary thickness, a 
body was discovered in the wall near the site of 

| the pulpit. Not having met with any archeolo- 
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gical account of this discovery, perhaps Mr. Car- 
RINGTON or some other of your contributors in 
that locality may be enabled to render some in- 
formation as to the position in which the body was 
found, as also if there was any record to denote 
the individual in question; in all probability it 
may have been one of the founders who was thus 
honoured. ABRACADABRA. 

Money Vatve 1x 1704.—A certain class of 
persons had an income of 50. a year in the year 
1704 (Queen Anne’s reign). Can any of your 
numerous readers inform me what sum of money 
would, in the present day, be equivalent to 502. 
a-year in 1704? W. H. 


Lanp Measure.— Whence do we derive our 
several measures of length in land-measure ? 
And why does the perch differ in length in Eng- 
land and Ireland ? >, 


Dvusiiw Socrery.—Can any of your readers 
oblige me by naming any books referring to so- 
ciety in Dublin about the years 1730 to 1735, 
particularly the wits and beauties, and Dean 
Swift's set ? ENQUIRER. 


LanpLorp.—When was the designation “ Land- 
lord” first given to the keeper of aninn?  S. B. 


“ Eyenin.”—Could any of your readers inform 
me the subject and story of a lithograph I pur- 
chased some years since abroad. ‘The title is 
* Eyelin,” and taken from a painting by Lessing. 
The subject consists of a fine old man in a prison 
cell, with two young monks who have just de- 
scended into the prison with a view to instruct 
the prisoner, but who seem frightened at his 
anger. A. B.S. 


Georce II. Harerenny.—On a halfpenny of 
George II. of which I have seen two specimens, 
arat appears in the act of climbing to the knee 
of Britannia. Is this a genuine coin? and what 
is the meaning of this singularity, which is so 
contrived that, at first sight, the rat might be 
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1678), a singular difliculity occurs. Could the 
learned Doctor have stolen this valuable discovery 
from Cockeram, and then basely covered the theft 
by fabricating the story about his boy, &e.? And 
another diflicult question is this: How came the 


| original inventor to hit upon the discovery ? Had 


| spelling the name of this bird ? 


he a boy to help him? I pause for a reply to 
these momentous questions; but before I close, 
I may mention that our friend Cockeram antici- 
pated to some small extent another idea of modern 
times —that so ably carried out by Dr. Roget in 
his Thesaurus. ‘The second part of his Dictionary 
consists of a list of common words, explained, as 
he says, “ by a more refined and elegant speech,” 
by the use of which a person not satisfied with 
saying to his friend, “ If you'll allow me I'll wake 
you early, and then we'll take a walk together,” 
might refine his speech as follows: “If you'll 
approbate, I will matutinally expergefie you, and 
then we'll obambulate together.” This is ab- 
surd enough, but notwithstanding there are some 
very interesting matters in Cockeram. I should 
be greatly obliged by any information about the 
author himself. LETHREDIENSIS, 


“ CaLteponia.”—There is a play entitled Cale- 
donia, or the Clans of Yore, by Wm. Thomson, 
Edinburgh, 1818. In Watt's Bibliotheca the 
authorship is ascribed to W. Thomson, I.L.D., 
author of numerous miscellaneous works, who 
died in 1817. Can any of your readers who may 
be able to refer to this volume, inform me whether 
this was a posthumous publication ? + 


YeLttow-HAmMer. —-What is the proper way of 
I have examined 


| some ten or fifteen dictionaries, and find it given 


mistaken for that part of the robe which should | 


cover the knee of Britannia. Ihave heard it said 
that a new species of rat first appeared in Eng- 
land at the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty. 
J. My. 
Concur : Conpoe: Cockeram’s Encutsu Dic- 
TIoNARY. — Everybody knows the story of Dr. 
Littleton’s introducing “ condog” into his Latin 
Dictionary as the equivalent of “ concur,” but it 
may not be equally well known that he was not 
the original inventor of the joke. In Cockeram’s 
curious little English Dictionary, (a copy of the 
sixth edition of which, dated 1639, is now before 
me,) I find “ concurre” and “ condog” given as 
convertible with “agree.” Now, as the earliest 
edition of Cockeram was probably published fifty 
years before Littleton (which first appeared in 


uniformly as above ; but I perceive an innovation 
has lately been hazarded by the Rev. C. A. Johns, 
in a little illustrated work on Birds, published by 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge. Mr. Johns discards the / altogether, and 
would no doubt, if challenged, tell us as his rea- 
son for the change that ammer is the German 
word for a bunting, and that our English hammer 
is no doubt a corruption therefrom. Yarrell, I 
believe, was the first to suggest the correction. 
Homber, in the West of England, signifies a ham- 
mer; and in the same districts the chaflinch is 
best known as the yellow-homber. Let us try to 
settle at once which is the correct orthography, 
and which the corruption. T. Huaues. 

Chester. 

Vant in personal names, as Bullivant, Pilli- 
vant; and in local names, as Bullevant in Ire- 
land, Qu. Dan. vand, water? KR. 5. CHarnock. 

A Farner's Justice. — Where may the original 
of the following story be found ? — 

“In old times a king passed a law, that whoever in 
his dominions was convicted of adultery should Jose both 
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his eves. The first offender was his own son; the king, 
determined that the law should take its course, but still 
pitying the criminal, ordered one of his own eyes to be 
extracted and one of his son’s, and thus satisfied the de- 
mands of justice, and extended mercy to his son.” 
Libya. 





Wentwortu Lorp Roscommon.— Malone, in 
the Maloniana published by Sir J. Prior (p. 404.), 
speaks of Knightly Chetwood’s MS. Memoirs of 


this nobleman now in the Public Library at Cam. | 


bridge. Is the picture of him by Carlo Maratti, 
to which Malone refers, in existence ? and if so 
where is it? Lord Roscommon is said to have re- 
sembled his uncle, Lord Strafford, in his counte- 
nance. W. L. 


Tus Norra Artcantic Supmarine Tee- 
craru.— Articles lately appeared in several of 
the newspapers upon the subject of the proposed 
new Anglo-American submarine telegraph by way 
of the Faroes, Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador. 
I shall be indebted to any of your correspondents 
who will politely refer me to the prints in ques- 
tion, or any of them. Any statistical information 
with reference to this project will also be accep- 
table; more especially as to soundings made in 
these seas, the results of which may or may not 
have been published. 

Such information may be furnished to me 
through “N. & Q.,” or direct to my address at 
foot. T, Lampray. 

18. Clement’s Inn, W.C. 


“ Wirurrep Viotets.” — Twenty years ago I 
met with some verses upon “ Withered Violets,” 
beginning : 

“ Long years have passed, pale flowers, since you 

Were culled and ¢ riven in bris chtest bloom, 
By one whose eyes ecli psed their blue, 
Whose breath was like their own perfume.” 

I should feel obliged for the remainder of the 

poem, and its author and occasion. N. J. A. 


“N. & Q.” Curtines. — Cuttings from “ N. & 
Q.” are always troublesome when they extend over 
more than one page. Is there any simple 
splitting ordinary paper so that the matter may be 
pasted in a uniform manner in scrap-books? If 
80, it would be very useful to collectors of news- 
paper and other scraps. Some years ago “ bank- 
notes” were split, apparently by simple means, and 
if this can be done readily ‘and easily in the case 
of ordinary printed matter, it would be very valu- 
able to collectors generally. Este. 

(Had the suggestion contained in the first part of 
Este’s communication reached us in time for its adop- 
ton, we would gladly have given it our conside ration, 
but it is now too late, and we have therefore omitted it. 
Ep. “N, & Q.” 





ILuinacwortu’s LANCASHIRE CoLLections. ——In 
Palmer's 2 ibridgement of Calamy’s Nonconformists’ 
Memor. (vol. i. p. 263., 8vo, 1802), it is stated 


| exile, and an officer of the 
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that Mr. James Illingworth, B.D., Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, ¢ Somiiehiinn , and a native of Lan- 
eashire, “had made large Collections of the 
Memoirs of noted men, especially in Lancashire.” 
He died in 1693. Where are these manuscripts 
deposited ? or is their fate known ? F. R. RB, 





Queries with Angers. 


Natuantret Hooxe. — In the Sale Catalogue of 
the late Sir William Betham’s Genealogical and 
IIeraldic Manuscripts, p. 12., lot 53., appears the 
“Patent of James III. creating Nathaniel Hooke 
a Peer of Ireland.” Who was he? and how, if 
at all, connected with Nathaniel Looke, the his- 
torian ? ABHBA. 


{ The individual noticed in the patent is no doubt Na- 
thaniel Hooke, the Duke of Monmouth’s private chaplain, 
who was sent from Bridgwater to London to forward the 
rising which Danvers and others had undertaken to 
create. He lay concealed till June 21, 1688, when he 
threw himself at the feet of James II., and procured a 
pardon. He afterwards became a Roman Catholic, and a 
zealous partisan of King James, whom he followed into 
French army, in which ser- 
vice he rose to the rank of Lieutenant-General. Ile is 
spoken of by Lockhart in his Memoirs, p. 197., as a sub- 
tle, pragmatical fellow, who was sent over to Scotland in 
1705, where he showed “a great concern to raise a com- 
bustion.” He was more bent on a civil war, which the 
King of France, now become his master, wanted, than to 
serve King James. He was taken prisoner at the siege 
of Menin in 1706, and he was hardly persuaded not to 
tell the Duke of Argyle he had been in Scotland the year 
In 1708, he was sent plenipotentiary to the Ja- 
cobite party in that country. Consult Roberts’s Life of 
the Duke of Monmouth, ii. 328. ; Lockt art Papers, i, 229-234. 
and Hardwicke’s State Papers, ii, 332. 533. and 538, 
May not this individual be the Roman Historian, as his 
uphers seem to know nothing of him before the year 





before. 





Lorp Nerson ayp Lapy Hamirttrox. — Was 
Nelson indeed guilty of the execution of Carac- 


| cioli at Lady Hamilton’s instigation or not ? 


plan of | 


It is a fair question for discussion in “N. & Q 
particularly as an author of this year distincdly 
asserts it. ?. 

[So much has been written on this painful matter that 
we can do but little more than refer our correspondent to 
those eminent writers who have carefully ee it 
in all its bearings. Southey (Life of Nelson, p. 198. edit. 
1830), speaks of it as “ a deplorable transaction! a stain 
upon the memory of Nelson, and the honour of England! 
To palliate it would be in vain, to justify it would be 
wicked.” Lord Brougham laments that “ Nelson, in an 
unhappy moment, suffered himself to fall into the snares 
laid for his honour by regal craft, and baited with fasci- 
nating female charms .... . Seduced by the profligate 
arts of one woman, and the perilous fascinations of : anothe tr, 
he lent himself to a proceeding deformed by the blackest 
colours of treachery and of murder. A temporary aberra~ 
tion of mind can explain though not excuse this dismal 
period of his history.” (J/istoric al Sketches of Statesmen, 
Second Series, i. 209. edit. 1845.) Consult also Clarke and 
M‘Arthur’s Life of Nelson, ii, 188, The entire question 
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has be« - subjected to a minute and careful examin 
by Sir N. H. Nicolasin an Appendix to vol. iii. 
Dispatches, wh he eavours to m 
the weigh urges br ov a st the 
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*, Hist. Heel. lib. i. cap. 12. 


ition 
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or remove 


uilonalem Extremamque in- 
em pro indigenis muro tenus usque capessunt.”— 


OXoNIENSIS. 


mit to our learned correspondent th 
o which he refers, Bede, by the expression 
renis,” means toimply that the Scots and Picts 
f the N. part of the island * in 


or “as b rentiense™ s not 








* pro indig 
took posses ion o 
racter of natives,” g 
thereby that they me rely assumed that character, but 
that they cccupied the territory in the exercise of a 
natural right. Conf. “pro possessori” (as possessor), 
“ pro civi” (as citizen). 
‘That such was Bede’s view of the Scots and Picts is 
sufficiently evident from Cap. xii. § 28 :—* 7ransmarinas 
autem dicimus has gentes, non quod extra Brittanniam 
essent posite, sed quia a parte Brittonum erant remota, 
duobus sinibus maris interjacentibus, quorum unus ab ori- 
entali mari, alter ab occidentali, Brittanie terras longe 
lateque irrumpit.” 

In the translation of Bede’s Kec. Hist. edited by Giles, 
1847, the expression “ pro indigenis” seems to have been 


» cha- 
meaning 


entirely overlooked: but in the old translation by Sta- 
569, the sense of the original is preserved with 
» fidelity :—* all that was without the walls they 
aketh for their ¢ ne.” ] 4 





Laystatyt.—In a late number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, this term is applied to a dunghill. 
Does it not rather mean the right to lay offal on a 
certain spot of land? In Cl er, during the 
teenth and seventeenth caer a grave in the 
churchyard was Genominated a laystall— surely 
not from any analogy between the two ? 


T. Huaeues. 


siXe 


Chester. 


[Nares states, that “ Laystall is a dunghill; according 
to Skinner, from Jay and stall, because the y lay there what 
they take from the stalls or stables. Coles also renders it 
by Also any heap of dirt, rubbish, &e. 
Perhaps (adds Nares) it is rather a stall, or fixe 1 pl 
on which various things are laid; 
heap. ] 


sterquilinium. 
q. d. a lay-place, a lay- 


Pripeaux. — What 
deaux ? 

United Service Club. 

[ Playfair ( Family 2 Antiquity, vi. 190.) has given the most 
plausible account of the origin of this name. He says, “The 
name itself is, apparently, composed of the French words, 
Pres (near) and deaur (waters); which compound, sup- 
posing it to be the origin of the sirname of Prideaux, 


the etymology of Pri- 
S. E. P. 


was, at an early period, changed into Priddeaux, or 
Pridiaux, or Prideaux: for in Cornwall, in the hundreds 
of Powder and Pider, there are two places soveraiiy 


celled Priddiaux Aart, in the former hundred, and Pri 
diaux magna, in the latter one, which may have ph a 


given the name to the Prideaux family, or derived their 
designation from it.’ 


| 
| 





| 
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Asmopevus. — What is the etymology of As- 
modeus? On the supposition that by it Lesage 
} means “the god in the bottle” or elsewhere, the 


latter portion is cl There 


> 1 ° 
But What 18 aso £ 


| is no word like it, so far as I know, in Latin, nor 
in Greek, unless be so considered. W. 
Asmodeus, who appears under the several aliases of 


Asmodeus, Asmodi, Asmodai, Asmedeus, 
binical Hebrew, Ashmedai, is generally 
lerived his name from the Heb. shamad, to destroy. See 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. Talm. Rabb. Some, however, have 
thought, though with less probability, that the name was 
originally £’s-.Modai, Median fire, “ weil er denen Medern 


and, in Rab- 
upposed to have 


das Feuer der unziichtigen Liebe eingeblasen hiitte.” 
Zedler’s Lexicon. The o of Asmodeus seems to intimate 
that the word passed from the Ileb. into modern lan- 
guages through the Chaldee and Syriac. } 





Replies, 


EXCOMMUNICATION. 
(2™ S. ix. 364.) 


Instances of excommunication in the Protestant 
communities, for which Mr. Wuitiiamson asks, 
may easily be furnished him. By men of “the 


new learning,” the power itself was immediately 
claimed and vigorously acted upon, both in Scot- 
land and this country. In his Liturgy for the 
Scottish Presbyterians, John Knox sets forth pre- 
tensions to such attribute of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, in words about which there can be no 
mistake : 


an 





“© Lord Jesu Christ, thy expressed word is our assur- 
ance, and therefore, in boldness of the same, here in thy 


name, and . the commandment of this thy present con- 
wregation, we cut off, seclude, and excommunicate from 
thy body, ont from our society, N. as a proud contemner, 


and slanderous person, and a member for the present al- 
together corrupted, and pernicious to the body. And this 
his sin (albeit with sorrow of our hearts) by virtue of our 
ministry, we bind and pronounce the same to be bound, 
in heaven and earth. We further give over, into the 
hands and power of the devil, the said N. to the destruc- 
tion of his flesh; straitly charging all that profess the 
Lord Jesus, to whose knowledge this our sentence shall 
come, to rep yute and hold the said N. accursed and un- 
worthy of the familiar society of Christians; declaring 
unto all men that such as hereafter (before his repent- 
ance) shall haunt, or familiarly accompany him, are 
partakers of his impiety, and subject to the like condem- 
nation. 

“This our sentence, O Lord Jesus, pronounced in thy 
name, and at thy commandment, we humbly beseech 
thee to ratify even according to thy promise.” — Collier’s 
Ecc. Hist., ed. Lathbury, vi. 578 








For not coming to the synod held at Westmin- 
a.p. 1571, Richard Cheyney of Gloucester 
was thus solemnly excommunicated by Parker:— 


ster, 











“Nos Ms attl seus, reverendum in Christo patrem 
Dom. Richardur n Glocestren. &c. de consensu confratrum 
I rostro rum 1 ol isc um in hac priesenti convocatione as i- 
lentium excommunicamus in hiis scriptis.” — Collier, 16. 


ix. 342. 
Among its several truly valuable publications 
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the Surtees Society has printed two which afford 
curious instances of Protestant excommu- 
ante m. In the * Depositions and other Ecclesi- 
t Pros -edin yurts of Durham,’ 


us some 








3 es the 








» find that «G wwen Lawson ( Seon arden), | 
beinge required of the curate to put fourth of the | 
hurch one John Doffenby, as person excom- 


servi e, = openly r fused 
so to do” (ib. p. 93.); in consequence of which 
this Lawson had a libel presented against him ; 
and a little farther on we see how “the same 
ohn Doffenby, person excommunic 
came into Mitfourth church in tyme of service, 


municated, in tyme of 





being a ate, | 











and beinge admonished to departe thence would | 
not, but gave evill language, saying that he cared 
not for t Pag og sm gh ind his laws, nor for the | 
curate, oa bad th “om = Surat and cary 
am out of the church, “for they shuld first bynd 
is hands and his feat ; wheseenn ‘the curate was | 
driven to leave of service at the Gospell” (ib. 
95.). A William Claverynge got himself into | 


sme trouble for, among other things, being too 
familiar with excommunicated neighbour : — 
“Mr. Chancelor admonished hym not to have 
anything to doo with Roger Wright, bothe judi- 
cially and privately, during the time of the ex- 
communication” (2b. p. 99.). “The Acts of the 
High Commission Court within the Diocese of 
Durham ” tell us of other instances of ex weno 
nication ; thus, his laieinge violent handes 
uppon the clergie, he (Robert Brandling of Aine 
wick Abbey, Esqre., a.p. 1633) shalbe denounced 
excommunicate ipso facto, in his parish church, 
to the statute” (ib. p. 68.). Information 





accordinge 





eainst “John Dobsonn, clerk, a.p. 1633, 
for sufferinge an excommunicate | personn to be 
burie di in the chur rchyard” (ib. p. 72.) ; and 
time towards a.p. 1634, Mathias Wrightson of El! 
chester, clerk, and the churchwardens, did present 
George Sympson for his negligent comeing to the 
church, whereupon process were awarded forth of 
Mr. Archdeacon’s court of Durham, and published 
by examinate, and after that came an excommuni- 
cation against Sympson, which he alsoe published 
and returned to Durham, since which examinate 
beleeveth he hath stood excommunicate, in regard 
he never brought testimonialls of absolucion to 
examinate, neyther did he since that tyme come 
in the church to heare divine service or receive 
the Sacrament, saveing that on Sondaie the fit of 
this moneth, being a communion daie, Sympson 
came to the church. Tolde him Cant he could not 
receive him thither, unles he had brought a certi- 
ficat of his absolucion, wh ‘reupon he tolde exa- 
minate that he had none, and soe departed” (ib. 
res In 1624, one of the charges against Dr. 

radock (one of the prebendaries of Durham) in 
> H nase of Commons, was “a forged excommu- 
nication” (ib.). 

The above exainples are 
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how the power of excommunication was claimed 
by Protestants, and were consequences 
to tl ainst whom it was called into action. 


J JA. Ro« K. 
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which, among others, the following notices occur. 
They well illustrate the reasons for which this 
A _— ] nae’ , 
ecclesiastical usage was so long retained : — 
May 27. 1677. —Johanna Johnson absolved from the 
i f exc ion and did her penence yt day 
and the 29*" of ving for comitt ition 
with one Robt Knight of Morton in the parish of Gains- 


burgh. 
“« Excommunicat 











Mary Hornby. John Brumby. 

Anne lay ; Rebecca Brun 

Eliz. Robinson. Robert Fow! 

Fran. Drury. Helen For 

Mary Drury, sen. tobert Pye 

Mary Drury, jun. Mary Pye. 

Thomas Hornby. John Robinson, sen. 

W™, Robinson, jun. Will™, Stocks and his wif 
Sarah Lealan Joanna Brookhouse, 
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James Herr 
Herring. 
rt Fowler, sell. 


Anne Tenan m Soulby. 
Robert Hoole, jun. 
Ann Storr. 
tobert Herring. 
Ruth Herring 
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* All these were presented by Mr. 
yhurch-War that visitation, when every 

were enjoynd to give in th } t 
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‘Mathew Whalley of Scawthorp was excomunicated 
March 24, 1667. 

“ p’ non solvendo taxat’ ecclia. 

“ Mathew Whalley of Scawthorp was absolved June 


21, 1668. 









“ Memorandum that on Septuages 
the 19 day of J: ry 1667 one deer i 
comiunicate person c ume into t! 1e church in time of 
service in y® morning, and being on nonisht by nu 
begon, hee obstinately refused, where upon y* whole con- 
gregation departed and after the same manner in the 
afternoon the same day hee came againe and refusing 
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has bee n subjected to a minute and careful examination 
by H. Nicolas in an Apy endix to v« L. iii. of Nelson’s 
D where he endeavours to mitigate or rei 

the 1 ty charges brought against the bra imiral. 








indigenis ?"— 

“ Quibus ad sua remeantibus, cognita S P que 
reditus d ratione, redeunt confestim ipsi, et solito « 
tidentiores facti, omnem Aquilonalem Extremamg 
sul partem pro i i is muro tenus usque cay 
Bede, Hist, £ecl. lib. i. cap. 12. 


OXoNIENSIS. 
[We would submit to our learned correspondent tl 
















in the passage to which he1 fers, B 7 by the ssion 
* pro indigenis,” means to imply that Scots and Picts 
took possession of the part of the is wd » cha- 
racter of natives,” or being native ~~ not meaning 
thereby that they merely assumed that character, but 
that they oc upied the territory in the exercise of a 
natural right. Conf. “ pro possessori” (as essor), 
“ pro civi” (as citizen). 

That such was Bede’s view of the Scots and Picts is 


sufficiently evident from Cap. xii. § 28 :—* 7ransmarinas 
autem dicimus has gentes, non quod extra Brittanniam 
essent posite, sed quia a parte Brittonum erant remota, 
duobus sinibus maris inter jacentil us, quorum unus ab ori- 
entali mari, alter ab occidentali, Brittaniw terras longe 
lateque irrumpit.” 

In the translation of Bede’s Kec. Hist. edited by Giles, 
1847, the expression “ pro indigenis” seems to | 





ve been 


entirely overlooked: but in the old translation by Sta- 
pleton, 1569, the sense of the original is preserved with 
tolerable fidelity :—* all that was without the walls they 
taketh for their owne.”] : 


Laystatyt.—In a late number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, this term is applied to a dunghill. 
Does it not rather mean the right to lay offal on a 
certain spot of land? In Chester, during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, a grave in the 
churchyard was denominated a laystall— surely 
not from any analogy between the two ? 

T. Huaeues. 

Chester. 

fNares states, that “ Laystall is a dunghill ; 
to Skinner, from /ay and stai/, bec 
they take from the stalls or stables. Coles also renders it 
by sterquilinium Also any heap of dirt, rubbish, &c. 
Perhaps (adds Nares) it is ri — a stall, or fixed pl 
on which various things are laid; 9.d. a lay-place, a lay- 


according 
ause they lay there what 








ice, 


heap. } 
Pripeaux. — What is the etymology of Pri- 
deaux ? S. E. P. 


United Service Club. 

[ Playfair (Family Antiquity, vi. 190.) has given the most 
plausible account of the origin of this name. He says, “The 
name its¢ 4 is, apparently, composed of the French words, 
Pres (near) and d’eaux (waters); which compound, sup- 
posing it te be the origin of the sirname of Prideaux, 
was, at an early period, changed into Priddeaux, or 
Pridiaux, or Prideaux: for in Cornwall, - on hundreds 
of Powder and Pider, there are two places severally 
celled Priddiaux Aart, in the former hundre: . and Prid- 
diaux magna, in the latter one, which may have either 
given the name to the Prideaux family, or derived their 
designation from it.’ 
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0, 


Asmopevus. — What is the etymology of As- 


modeus? On the supposition that by it Lesage 
means “the god in the bottle” or elsewhere, the 
latter portion is cl But what is asmo? There 
is no word like it, so far as I know, in Latin, nor 
in Greek, unless éoxy be so considered. W. 


Asimodeus, who appears under the several aliases of 
Asimodus, Asmodi, Asmodai, Asmedzeus, and, in Rab- 
binical Hebrew, Ashmedai, is generally supposed to have 
lerived his name from the Heb. shamad, to destroy. See 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chal. Talm. Rabb. Some, however, have 
thought, though with less probability, that the name was 
originally 2’s-Modai, Median fire, “ weil er denen Medern 
das Feuer der unziichtigen Liebe eingeblasen hiitte.” 
Zedier’s Lexicon, The o of Asmod seems to intimate 
that the word passed from the Heb. into modern lan- 
guages through the Chaldee and Syriac. } 

















Replies. 
EXCOMMUNICATION, 
(2™ S. ix. 364.) 

Instances of excommunication in the Protestant 
communities, for which Mr. Wituiamson asks, 
may easily be furnished him. By men of “the 
new learning,” the power itself was immediately 
claimed and vigorously acted upon, both in Scot- 
land and this country. In his Liturgy for the 
Scottish Presbyterians, John Knox s ts forth pre- 
tensions to such an attribute of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, in words about which there can be no 
mistake : — 

“O Lord Jesu Christ, thy expressed word is our assur- 
ance, and therefore, in boldness of the same, here in thy 
name, and at the commandment of this thy present con- 
rregation, we cut off, seclude, and excommunicate from 
thy body, and from our society, N. as a proud contemner, 
and slanderous person, and a member for the present al- 
together corrupted, and pernicious to the body. And this 
his sin (albeit with sorrow of our hearts) by virtue of our 
ministry, we bind and pronounce the same to be bound, 
in heaven and earth. We further give over, into the 
hands and power of the devil, the said N. to the destruc- 
tion of his flesh; straitly charging all that profess the 
Lord Jesus, to whose knowledge this our sentence shall 
come, to repute and hold the said N. accursed and un- 
worthy of the familiar society of Christians; declaring 
unto all men that such as hereafter (before his repent- 
ance) shall haunt, or familiarly accompany him, are 
partakers of his impiety, and subject to the like condem- 
nation. 

“This our sentence, O Lord Jesus, pronounced in thy 
name, and at thy commandment, we humbly beseech 
thee to ratify even according to thy promise.” — Collier’s 
Ecc. Hist., ed. Lathbury, vi. 578. 

For not coming to the synod held at Westmin- 
ster, A.D. 1571, Richard Cheyney of Gloucester 
was thus solemnly excommunicated by Parker :— 

“Nos Mattheus, &c. reverendum in Christo patrem 
Dom. Richardum Glocestren. &c. de consensu confratrum 
nostrorum nobiscum in hac presenti convocatione assi- 
dentium excommunicamus in hiis scriptis.” — Collier, 6. 
ix. 342. 

Among its several truly valuable publications 
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the Surtees Society has printed two which afford 
curious instances of Protestant excommu- 
nication. In the “ Dey and other Eeclesi- 
astical Proceedin Courts of Durham,’ 
we find that “Gawen Lawson (churchward 
beinge required of the curate to put fourth of t 
church one John Doffenby & person exci 
nunicated, in tyme of service, he openly refused 
so to do” (i. p. 93.); in consequence of which 
this Lawson had a libel presented against hin ; 
and a little farther how “the same 
John Doffenby, being a person excommunicate, 
came into Mitfourth church in tyme of service, 
and beinge admonished to departe thence would 
not, but gave evill language, saying that he cared 
not for the Commissary and his laws, nor for the 
curate, and bad them com who durst and cary 
him out of the church, for they s huld first bynd 
his hands and his feat; wherupon the curate w as 
driven to leave of service at the Gospell” (ib. 
95.). A William Claverynge got easel into 
some trouble for, among other things, being too 
familiar with an excommunicated neighbour : — 
“Mr. Chancelor admonished hym not to have 
anything to doo with Roger Wright, bothe judi- 
cially and privately, during the time of the ex- 
communication” (2b. p. 99.). “The Acts of the 
High Commission Court within the Diocese of 
Durham” tell us of other instances of excommu- 
nication; thus, “for his laieinge violent handes 
uppon the clergie, he (Robert Brandling of Alne- 
wick Abbey, Esqre., a.p. 1633) shalbe denounced 
excommunicate ipso facto, in his parish church, 
to the statute” (ib. p. 68.). Information 


us some 
ml ions 


rs from the 





me- 
on we sec 


} 
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accordinge 


gainst “John Dobsonn, clerk, a.p. 1633, 


was wna le 
suffer inge an 





excommunicate pers nn to be 
buried in the churchyard” (ib. p. 72.) ; and some- 
time towards a.p. 1634, Mathias WY rightson of Eb- 
chester, clerk, and the churchwardens, did present 
George Sympson for his negligent comeing to the 
church, whereupon process were award 
Mr. Archdeacon’s court of Durham, and published 
by examinate, and after that came an excommuni- 
cation against Sympson, which he alsoe published 
and returned to Durham, since which examinate 
beleeveth he hath stood excommunicate, in regard 
he never brought testimonialls of absolucion to 
examinate, neyther did he since that tyme come 
in the church to heare divine service or receive 
the Sacrament, 
this moneth, being a communion daie, Sympson 
came to the church. Tolde him that he could not 
receive him thither, unles he had brought a certi- 
ficat of his absolucion, whereupon he tolde exa- 
minate that he had none, and soe departed” (ib. 
82.). In 1624, one of the charges against Dr. 
Cradock (one of the prebendaries of Durham) i 
the House of Commons, was “a forged excommu- 
nication” (ib.). 

The above exainples are quite enough to show 


d forth of 


saveing that on Sondaie the fit of 
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how the power of excommunication was claimed 
by Protestants, and what wi juences 

] inst whom it was called into action. 
Da. Rock. 
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conser 


was common in Church 

nth century. I 
have seen num ‘lative to thi punish- 
ment in the parish registers of Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire; they are, [ am informed, not infre- 
quent in other parts of England. I have now 
laid before me a tr ipt of sister of the 
parish of Scotter, near oa m in Lindsey, in 
which, among others, the following notices occur. 
They well illustrate ~ she r¢ which this 


ecclesiastical usage was so long retained : — 


Excommunication 
ngland during the sevent 
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*M: hanna Joh ved from the 
it ation and did venence yt day 
and tl llowing for comitting forni ition 





with one Robt Knight of Morton in the parish of Gains- 


burgh. 


“ Excommunicated Jan, 25, 1677 these following: 
Mary ana 3 John iii 
Anne Taylor. Rebecca Brumby. 





Eliz. Robinson. Robert Fowler. 
Fran. Drury. Helen Fowler 

Mary Drury, sen. Robert Pye. 

M: ary Drury, jun. Mary Pye. 

Thomas Hornby. John Robinson, sen. 

W™, Robinso: n, Will™, Stocks and his wife. 
Sarah Lealand. Joanna Brookhouse, 

Anne Tenant. William Soulby 

Robert Hoole, jun. George Shadforth. 

Ann Storr. Sarah Shadforth. 

Robert He aon James Herring. 
Ruth Herrit Alice Herring. 
Xt 


t rt Fowler, sen, 





wler, Ro 


“ All these were presented by Mr. Smith when he was 
*hurch-Warden att that visitation, when every Parish 
were enjoynd to give in the number of Conformists and 


Non-Conformists. 


* Mathew Whalley of Scawthorp was excomunicated 
March 24, 1667 

wy on slvendotaxat’eclin 

“ Ne see Whalley of Scawthorp was absolved June 
21, 1668. 






Memorandum that on Septuagesima Sunday, being 
the 19 day of January 1667 one Francis Drury an Ex- 
coniunicate person came into the church in time of divine 


ieee sht by me to 


service in y® morning, and being 
* whole con- 


begon, hee obstinately refused, where upon y 





gregation departed and after the same manner in the 
afternoon the same day hee came againe and refusing 


againe to goe out, the whole cong ation again went 
home, soe y* little or noe service pforme: ed y'day. I pre- 
vented his further coming in yt manner as “hee thre ate ned 
by order from the Justic > upon the § Statute of Queene 
Elizabeth concerning the molestation and disturbance of 
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« Wm, Carrtncton, Rector. 
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THE WIT OF LANE, 
385.) 


Bridget Henley was the only daughter of Lord 
swearing Lord Chancellor, who 


(2™ S. ix. 


Northington, the 
died in 1772. Bridget’s brother, the second and 
last lord, died in 1786, when the title became 
extinct. Bridget inherited the wit, coarseness, 
and love of jocularity which distinguished her 
celebrated father. Iler mother, however, was a 
remarkably stupid woman, A sample of her ig- 
norance is to be found in her telling George III. 
that Lord Northington’s house (The Grange) was 
built by _ Indigo Jones.” As the King replied 
that “he thought so, by the style,” the chancellor 
used to say that “he did not know which was the 
greater fool, his Majesty or my Lady.” Bridget 
married into a family which, like her own, num- 
bers but two peers. The first Lord Bingley 
(created in 1713) left an only,child, one daughter, 
Hariet, who married the Tory George Lane. This 
gentleman was created Baron Bingley in 1762. 
Bridget Henley married their only son, George 
Fox Lane, who died before his father, and then 
the Bingley title became extinct. The late George 
Lane Fox, of Bramham Park, Yorkshire, 
told me that the ecstatic lady listening to the 
Italian singer in Hogarth’s “ Modern Con- 
versazione™ (Marriage a la Mode) was a portrait 
of Bridget Lane; and that the sleeping squire be- 
hind her was a portrait of her husband. 
IIT. and Queen Charlotte delighted in the 


once 


great 


jokes 


and smart sayings of Bridget, who was ever wel- | 


come at Court as a sort of licensed court-jester. 
When Walpole was sneering at Goldsmith's She 
Stoops to Conquer as low, he spoke of the heroine 
having “no more modesty than Lady Bridget, 
and the author's wit as much manqué as the 
lady's.” The fine gentleman of Strawberry Hill 
affected to be shocked at the double entendres of 
poor Bridget, — an affectation perfectly hypocri- 
tical on the part of a man whose manuscript 
common-place book, which I was the other day 
looking through for the first time, is a collection 
of all the licentious stories then current in socie ty, 

written out with great care and elegance. 

In 1773, W alpole announced to Lord Nune- 
ham the approaching marriage of “ Bridget Lane 
and Mr. Tall-Match.” The latter was John Tolle- 
mache of the Roval Navy, fourth son of the third 
Earl Dysert. Bridget Tollemache resided now at 
Ham, and Walpole’s ill-feeling towards her is ex- 
hibited in a letter to Lady Ossory (August, 1782), 
in which he bewails the paue ity of news in his 
letters, notwithstanding his “ neighbourhood is 
enriched by some invention, as Lady Cecilia John- 
stone’s at Petersham, and Lady Bridget Tolle- 
mache’s at Ham Common.” ‘That locality was 
then a gay place, and private plays were enacted 
there, the visitors to which returned home under 


George | 
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1 . 
the escort of s 


review of conspirators on a heath.” 


. JUNE 2, 60. 


rvants with blunderbusses, who, 
‘when drawn up after the play,” says Walpole, 
‘you would have thought it had Deen a midnight 
The kindness 
of the lively Bridget to Walpole’s “ Waldegrave 
niece” does not seem to have kindly affected 
Walpole himself. The second marriage of the 
once bold-witted lady ended unhappily. John 
Tollemache, her husband, was killed by Lord 
Muncaster in a duel near New York, and their 
only son, Lionel Robert, of the Guards, was slain 
in 1794, at the storming of Valenciennes 

Walpole alludes to the once sprightly and au- 
dacious Bridget very often, but only once with 
an air of approval. In a letter to Lady Ossory 
(August, 1777), he says : — 

“Lord Suffolk is certainly to marry Lady Aylesford’s 
daughter, Lady Charlotte. She cannot complain of being 
made a nurse, fur he could have no other reason for mar- 
rying her, she is so plain; and I suppose he knows she is 
good or sensible. I said so to Lady Bridget Tollemache, 
and she replied, ‘ How does one know whether a homely 
young woman is good or not, before she is married?’ She 
is in the right.” 


These small memoranda touching Bridget Hen- 
ley, Lane, Tollemache, will perhaps furnish W. D. 
with the “something more” he naturally desires 
to know about one of the great ladies of her day. 

Joun Doray. 





TAP DRESSING, 
(2° S, ix. 345.) 

In 1855, while passing an evening hour at a gar- 
den-gate in the village of Baslow, a youth arrived 
bearing on his arm a very large basket, well gar- 
nished with flowers of divers kinds and colours; an 
increase of which he solicited by a selection from 
my friend’s garden—such as had already been 
granted him by others in the village. Upon in- 
quiring, with the thirstiness of an antiquary, the 
meaning of this goodly basket of flowers, I was 
informe vd that young Corydon was collecting them 
for the Pilsley “* Well,” or “Tap” dressing. W hen 
all was re ~ I visited Pilsley to join in the fes- 
tival, and found that it answered exac tly to an 
account in a letter written to me by a brother in 
1851, describing the “Well” dressing which he 
witnessed at the above-named place. It was as 
follows: — 

“ After tea, we . went up to Pilsley to witness 3 
* Village Festival,’ Vake,’ as it is called. ....- In 
the morning a on et passed thro’ Baslow on its way 
to Pilsley. It consisted of nine carts and waggons of all 
shapes and sizes, containing the boys and girls 0 f Eyam 
School, with their dads and mams, uncles and aunts, 
brothers and sisters, cousins and friends; a few flags, and 
headed by some stout fellows armed with cornopeans and 
trombones, blowing discordant soun is, and ‘making day 
hideous.’ i y march round the village where the ‘ well- 
flowering’ takes place, carrying the r flags, and headed 
by their aie In the afternoon we saw them come 
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back, the chaps in the cart blowing away as fresh as 
ever. When we went up in the evening, we found quite 
‘a throng’ in the village. People come from ail parts; 
and it seems to be the custom with those who can afford 
it, to keep open house for the day. A great deal of taste 
and faney is exhibited in the ‘ well-flowering,’ or ‘ well- 
dressing,’ or ‘ tap-dressing,’ as it is variously called. Be- 
hind two of the taps that supply water to the village, 
was erected a large screen of rough boards; the principal 
one was about 20 feet square, The screen is then plas- 
tered over with moist clay, upon which the Duke of 
Devonshire’s arms, and a great variety of fanciful devices 
and mottoes, are executed in various colours by sticking 
flowers and buds into the clay, by which means they 
keep fresh for several days The background to the de- 
vices is formed with the green leaves of the fir. Some of 
the ornaments are formed of shells stuck into the clay. 
tranches of trees are arranged at the sides of the screen; 
and in the front a miniature garden is laid out, with tiny 
with borders, and 

surrounded by a fence of stakes and ropes. Opposite the 
principal screen they had gone a step farther, and at- 
tempted a fountain; formed by the figure of a duck with 
outstretched wings, straight neck, and bill wide open, 
from which a stream of water shot up about a yard high, 
iis There was a handsome flag flying on the village 
green, and the same at the inn; and a pole decorated 
with flowers, and a young tree tied tothe lower part; and 
afew stalls for nuts and gingerbread. A very large tent 
in which tea was served at a shilling, and as much dan- 
cing as vou like terwards for nothing; or the dancing 
without the tea for sixpence; and some third-rate itiner- 
ant posturers in the street. There was to be a grand 
display of fireworks between 11 and 12 o’clock; and be 
sides, there was dancing at the inn: so that, with these 
combined attractions, no wonder the village was in a 
tremendous state of excitement. 

*“ The * flowering’ 13 80 good, I wonder it has not been 
painted.” 


gravel-w ilks, and flower-be: shell 
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Epwin Rorre. 

Somers’ Town. 

FLAMBARD BRASS AT HARROW. 
(2™4 S, ix. 179. 286. 370. 408.) 

Having received from a friend a very perfect 
rubbing of the curious inscription on the above 
brass, | find my explanation (p. 370.) every way 
confirmed. ‘The second and third words are 
plainly and indisputably me do. The other words 
are given already, and the only question remain- 
ing is about the meaning of the capital letter E 
before the word funere. In my former communi- 
cation, I considered it to stand for e¢. I will show 
by a few examples that this is pretty certain : — 

On a brass at Loddon, in Norfoik, we find : 


” 





“ Orate p ain Johis gare E Margerete uXis sue. 

At Blofield : 

“ Orate p aiab} Johis Kydma E Margerete uxis sue.” 

What is more remarkable is, that the same was 
used for the word and in English inscriptions : — 

Thus at Beighton, in Norfolk : ; 

“ Here lythe Rycharde Leman E Mgaret hys wyfe.” 

At Salhouse, I omit all that is superfluous : 
“...of Thomas Revett gétyllma . . E of Katerine 
hys wyf.” : 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


At Upper Sherringham : 

“ Thomas Borgese 2 Mgaret his wyf.” 

I think no reasonable doubt can remain that 
the E in the Flambard brass stands for et. 

Since writing the above, I have read in “ N. & 
().” the interesting communications of Mr, J. G. 
Nicnots and of Canon WiLiiAMs, in farther elu- 
cidation of the obscure inscription on the above 
brass. Iam quite of opinion that we ought, and 
also that we can arrive at the meaning, without 
any necessity for supposing that the engraver took 
any liberty with the original inscription. I place 
little or no reliance on the laws of prosody in 
these old inscriptions,. where the jingle of rude 
rhyme seems chiefly to have commanded atten- 
tion. As regards the first words, therefore : — 

1. Jon me do, —by adopting my interpretation, 
we do not deprive twmulatur of a nominative case ; 
we simply provide it with another in Flam. It is 
true that there is an abrupt transition from the 
first to the third person; but that is only one of 
those anomalies which so often startle us in old 
inscriptions. 

2. With regard to the contraction ¢°3, Mr. 
Nicnors remarks, that to represent guoqgue com- 
pletely, it ought to have been engraved ¢°q3: but 
the contraction 3 does duty on brasses for various 
terminations, such as -ws, and even -orum, as we 
often find g3 aiab3 for quorum animabus. ‘Thus 
the engraver having sufficiently to his mind re- 
presented quo by g°, might very consistently let 
3 stand for gue. I can show that this was done in 
a much later brass, and even when the inscription 
was in Roman capitals. In the curious brass of 
Herman Blanfort, in the church of St. Columban, 
at Cologne, date 1554, may be seen in the third 
line of the inscription, the words Heu quoque ex- 
pressed thus, Hrv az. 

3. Mr. Nicuonrs does not think with me that 
I. was intended for ef; and Canon WILLIAMs says 
he will surrender if I can produce an example. 
In the above communication I have produced, I 
trust, suflicient proofs, both from Latin and Eng- 
li h inscriptions. 

4. Mr. Nicnors objects to tueatur being taken 
in the active sense. I trust Canon W1iLitAMs in 
2" §. ix. 409. has said enough in defence of our 
joint opinion. If it be objec ted that numen being 
neuter, hic cannot agree with it, though I think it 
suflicient that hic may generally refer to the 
Deity, I see no reason that would forbid us to 
refer hic to ordine, and understand it to mean— 
“ may this same order of God protect Flambard.” 

Why does Mr. Nicuors finish with so unjust 
an insinuation as that a prayer that Flambard 
might be saved by the stripes of our B. Saviour, 
would be “too evangelical a sense for the time 
when the epitaph was written?” Are Catholics 
to be ever taunted with such unfounded asper- 


| sions, and in pages too where, as in “N, & Q.,” a 
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This is both unjust 
F.C. H. 


refutation is inadmissible ? 
and ungenerous. 





LEWIS AND KOTSKA. 
(1* S. xii. 135.; 2°¢ S, iii. 93., ix. 183.) 


I think there is some exaggeration in the state- 


! 


modified. In LZ’ Alcoran, i 225., is a plate of St. 
Francis rolling naked in the snow, and (ii. 69.) 
another of him lying down on a large fire, from 


which it would seem that his desires were so 


| strong that he tried homeopathy as well as allo- 


ment that the saints “were killed, whether with | 


their own consent or not is uncertain, by being 
laid on the bare stone floors, when sick from 
starvation and penance.” Sacchinus thus de- 
scribes the death of Kotska : — 

“ Inde institit, ut sincrent humi sese abjectum, ultimum 
exhalare spiritum: quod cum primo Rector negasset, ite- 
rum instanti, ex parte indulgendum ratus, hactenus con- 
cessit, ut humi cum culcitra ‘sterneretur. Ita humi jacens, 
divinissima mysteria, et sud ac circumstantium conso- 
latione magna suscepit; ad preces, que adhibebantur, 
attente, pieque respondeus,”’ p. 47. 





“ Adedque leniter felix ille animus ab suo corpusculo, 
quod fidelissimum socium, atque administrum habuerat, 
segregatus est; eique tam vividum colorem, oculos usque 
eo nitentes reliquit, ut adstantes migratio fefellerit; man- 
sitque deinceps venustissima in ore demortui species, 
quasi leniter et dulce renidentis.”— Vita Beati Stanislai 
Kotske, p. 49. Ingolstadii, 1609, 12mo. 

In the Tragicomedia, quoted by me (2™ S. iii. 
93.) in the argument of the fourth act, Ludovicus, 
being aware of his approaching death, goes to the 
cell of Stanislaus Kotska : 

“Ingressus deinde illud idem cubiculum, in quo Sta- 
nislaus dicessit & vit4, ejusque facinora tabellis circum 
undique appensis, mandata miratus, maxime invidet feli- 
cissimze mortis maturitatem; quam & Deo impetrasse 
societati nuntiet.” 


I can find no account of Ghisberto. The only 
picture relating to these saints which I have seen 
was among the “ Old Masters” at the British In- 
stitution, 1851. It is described in the Catalogue, 
Louis di eldest son of the Duke of 
Mantua, who abdicated his succession in favour of his | 
brother, and entered the society of the Jesuits in the 16th 
century. Guencino. The property of G. Grant, Esq.” 


“St Gonzaga, 


It is a large and beautiful picture, and, if I re- 
member rightly, it represents an angel appearing | 
to the young saint as he is praying. There are, | 
no doubt, many other pictures about which in- 
formation will be acceptable. 

The books which I have cited are old, and not 
likely to understate austerities. I mention this 
because, in new and revised editions, many strange 
things are omitted and others “ rationally” inter- 
preted, or softened. This has happened to no one 
more than to St. Francis. Thus in Za Vie Jutime 
de St. Francois d’ Assise, Aix, 1858, published with 
the approbation of the archbishop, Irére Loup is 
a bandit converted by St. Francis, who receives 
the dress of the order, and the name of “ Frére 
Agnelle,”—-a great change from Frater Lupus in 
L’ Alecoran des Cordeliers, i. 214. and the Fra | 
Lupo described in “ N. & Q.” 1* S, xi. 387. The | 
sermons to the birds and the fishes are greatly 





year, 





pathy, and succeeded with each. The cuts are by 
Picart; the edition, Amsterdam, 1734. H. B.C, 
U. U. Club. 





The article thus headed relates to Saint Aloy- 
sius Gonzaga, and Saint Stanislas Kostka. Now 
the first was not laid on the floor, but died in his 
bed; the second earnestly requested, in the spirit 
of humility and penance, to be laid on the floor 
to receive the last Sacraments, and to die thus in 
the posture of a penitent. His request was with 
difficulty granted, but a blanket was spread upon 
the floor, and the dying saint was laid upon it. 
This was in the afternoon, and he died a little 
after three the next morning. His death oc- 
curred on the 15th of August, at Rome, ina 
warm country, and in the hottest month in the 
so that there is no truth in the assertion 
that he died “ from cold on the bare stone floor.” 

F. C. H. 





Aw Essay or Arriictions (2™ S. ix. 388.)— 
There can be no doubt that Wood is correct in 
ascribing this tract to Sir John Monson. As G. 
M. G. has seen this rare little volume, it is sin- 
cular he did not observe the monogram of John 
Monson which is aflixed to the title-page, and 
also to the preliminary address with the date 
20 April, 1646. Sir John Monson was then with 
Charles I. at Oxford. He remained there on the 
King’s flight, and as a Commissioner for the sur- 
render was lauded for his upright conduct by 
both his own and the opposite party. The tract 
was reprinted after the Restoration, and the se- 
cond edition is equally searce. Neither are to be 
found in the British Museum or Bodleian Library. 

Another little essay by Sir John Monson, An 
Antidote against Error in Opinion, was printed 
privately at the same time, 1647, and again re- 
published in 1661-2. The monogram is not at- 
tached to this, but it bears internal evidence of 
the same authorship, to any one who might know 
Sir John’s works. He published two other very 
similar books later in Charles the Seconds reign. 
They abound in references to and quotations from 
the Bible and the classics. The Antidote is dedi- 
cated “ To the Right Honourable and most worthy 
of all Honour,” with a monogram containing the 
letters B. C. H. K., beginning “ My Honoured 
Lord,” and ending “ Your Lordships in all affec- 
tion to be disposed of.” He states that the per- 
son addressed had already seen the work in loose 
papers, but he “ did not presume to pass it under 
his name, as he denied it the subscription of his 
own.” 
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The most probable solution of the name of this 
Lord seems to be Henry King, Bishop of Chi- 
chester ; but if any corres ponde nt of “N. & Q.” 
has any reason either to object to or to authenti- 
cate this supposition, it would -be interesting for 
me to know it. 

I should have thought the word Garrisons must 
have not unfrequently been used as a shorter 
mode of designating garrison towns. Monson. 


Dick Turpin (2" S. ix. 386.) —I have heard 
many folks deny that Dick Turpin ever rode from 
London to York in twelve hours (distance 201 
miles), but many assert Nevison did in a certain 
number of hours. ‘This Nevison was born at Up- 
sall, near Thirsk, of most respectable pare nts, 
temp. Charles IT., who sirnamed him “ Swift Nick. 
Nevison was hune during the same Merry Mon- 
arch’s reign at York. Macaulay alludes to him in 
his History. 

Some provincial ballads were extant of Nevi- 
son's famous ride, but are now very scarce ind 

}. GORACENSIS 

A passage in A Tour Thro ah he whole Ts- 
land of Great Britain, attributed to Daniel De Foe, 
satisfactorily answers, I think, the Query put by 
Mr. Horren in your last number : — 

“We see nothing remarkable here but Gad’s-Hill, 
noted place for rob bi ng of seamen, after they have re- 
ceived their pay at Ch hom. Here it was that a famous 
robbery was committed in or about the year 1676, which 
deserves to be mentioned. It was about four o’clock in 
the morning, when a gentleman was robbed bv one 
Nicks on a bay mare, just on the declivity of the Lill, on 
the west side. Nicks came away to Gravesend, an ae as 
he said, was stopped by the difficulty of getting the be 
near an hour, which was a great discoura, gement to him; 
but he made the best use of it, as a kind of ’bate to his 
horse: from thence he rode cross the country of Essex 
to Chelmsford. Here he stopped about half an hour to 
refresh his horse, and gave him some balls; from thence 
to Braintree, Bocking, Wethersfield; then over the 
Downs to Cambridge; and from thence, keeping a 
the cross roads, he went by Fenny Stanton to Go dma 











chester and Huntingdon, where he and his mare ’bat« od 
about an hour; and as he said himself, he “y about 
half an hour; then holding on the North Road and not 

g at full gallop most of the way, he came to York 








the same afternoon; put off his boots and riding-cloths, | 
and went dressed, as if he had been an inhabitant of the 
place to the Bowling Green, where among other gentle- 
men was the Lord Mayor of the City. Ile 
his lordship, studied to do something parti 
Mayor might remember him by; and then 
sion to ask his lor iship what o’clock it was, | 
out his watch, told him the hour, which was a quarter 
before or a quarter after eight at night. 

“Upona P wosecution for this robbery, the whole merit 
of the case turned upon this single point; the person 
robbed sw » to the man, to the place, and to the time in 
which the { fact was committed; but Nicks, proving by 
the rl Mavor that he was as far off as Yorkshire on 
that day, the jury acquitted him on a bare supposition 
that it was impossible the man could be at two places so 
remote on one and the same day.” 











“Just on the declivity of the Hill on the west | 
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side” must be not many yards from Gad’s Hill 
Place, the property of Charles Dickens. 
W. H. W. 
Jupas Tree (2 386. 414.) — In answer 
to your in juiry concerning the flowering of -the 
~ las tree in England, I can state that about the 
» 1818 I planted one in the pleasure ground at 
Hine hingbrook, Huntin; gdonshire. It was a beau- 
tiful small tree, taller than a shrub, and flowered 
abundantly for some years till cut down at the 
same time with several other valuable plants 
Tne Countess Dow. or Sanpwic i. 


16. Grosvenor Square. 


4S. ix. 


This tree, when trained against a south wall, 
flowers freely in Ireland. There is at present 
(May 19th) a large specimen, one sheet of bloom, 
in the gardens of Kilkenny Castle. Perhaps some 
of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” can say why 
this beautiful shrub has received its English name 
from the betrayer of our Lord. James Graves. 

Kilkenny. 

Either your correspondent Sm Taos. E. Wix- 
NINGTON has a Judas tree very different from mine, 
or from any I have met with,— and I have seen 
thousands in the neighbourhood of Naples, where 
they are as common as the blackthorn in this 
country, —or his notions of scarlet difler from 
those commonly received amongst my acquaint- 
ances. As a few flowers still linger on my tree I 
enclose you two or three; but (en attendant the 
extension of colour printing) I will describe them 
delicate purplish-pink colour, like a bour- 
I think the French 


d.&. 9. 


I have never seen the Italian Judas tree (Cer- 
cis siliquastrum) in flower in this country, but 
nearly opp site the new lodge at the north-east 
corner of the Kensington Gardens is a Canadian 
Judas tree (Cercis canadensis), which is just 
coming into flower. This year the blossoms are 
not so numerous as usual, but a year or two bac 
the tree was a mass of the most beautiful pin 
and red flowers, J. A. Pn. 


as of a 
sault rose, or as rose acacia. 


call it Arbre de Judée, not de Judas. 





Norges on Reaments (2"4 S, ix. 23, 111. 395.) 
Horace Walpole, writing to Mr. Chute, June 8, 
1756, says “Dodington has translated well the 
motto on the caps of the Hanoverians, “ Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum,” they never mean to go back again. 
(Letters, ed. by Cunningham, vol. iii. p. 

Perhaps another paragraph in the same letter 
may have interest for your correspondent who 
started the subject of “ Witty Classical Quota- 
tions :” — 





1 





rd Bath General Wael’s [Spanish am- 
nd] foolish vain motto, ‘ Aut Cesar 
plied, ‘He is an impudent fellow; he 


bassador 
aut nihil 





| should have taken ‘ Murus aheneus.’” 


hi. F. Sxercuer. 
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Orrpruant (2° S. ix. 386.) — In a List of the 
Society of Writers to the Signet (of Edinburgh), 
given in Miege’s State of Britain for 1711, part ii. 
p. 171., will be found the name of “ Mr. ZZneas 
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| Catley’s Hornpipe, 


Lliphant.” G. | 
“Rock or Aces” (2™ S. ix. 387.) — Before 


attempting to decide whether the priority is due 
to Toplady’s hymn, or to its Latin counterpart 
forwarded by your Rev. correspondent, one would 
wish to know whether the latter has ever appeared 
in print, and, if so, when and where. It is 
worthy of observation, however, that the first 
stanza of the hymn, as will be evident on compa- 
rison, very closely corresponds with a passage in 
Daniel Brevint’s learned and pious tractate en- 
titled The Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice : — 
“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee! 

Let the water and the blood, 

From thy riven side which flow’d, 

Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and pow’r!” 

Surely when Toplady wrote these well-known 
lines, he must have had before him Brevint’s de- 
vout and solemn aspiration: — 

“© Rock of Israel, Rock of Salvation, Rock struck and 
cleft for me, let those two streams of blood and water, 
which once gushed out of thy side...... bring down 
with them salvation and holiness into my soul!” (Ed, 
1679, p. 17. 
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the burletta. At any rate it became popular im- 
mediately after this date, and in the subsequent 
year was converted into a hornpipe, and pub- 
lished by Thompson, of St. Paul's Churchyard. 

It was long a favourite with the public as “ Miss 
” and was subsequently known 
as “ Harlequin’s Hornpipe,” probably from its 
introduction into some pantomime. 

The melody of Guardian Angels is not identi- 
cally the same with Helmsley. Some alterations 
were necessary to twist the former into the shape 
of the latter; but that they are the same, I have 
not the shadow of a doubt. 

I do not quite understand Mr. Sepewicr, 
He says (ix. 314.), “ The tune called Olivers 
[z. e. Helmsley] was composed by Thomas Olivers 


| some time between the years 1762-1770.” 


And immediately afterwards, “ T. Olivers also 


| composed an hymn on the ‘ Last Judgment’ be- 


A copy of this old edition, which is the | 


third, will be found in Dr, Williams's library, Redcross | 


Street.) 
Tuomas Boys. 
Wirtiam Roptnson (2™ S. ix. 331.) —I am 
sorry to have delayed noticing the polite informa- 
tion given by C. J. R. The only additional facts 
I can at present furnish respecting this architect 
are, that in 1755 he was “ Clerk of the Works at 
Whitehall, St. James's, and Westminster,” an ap- 
pointment held under “ His Majesty’s Board of 
Works.” In 1748 he was at Greenwich ILospital ; 
I believe in the same capacity, under the same 
Board. Could C, J. R. furnish a complete ae- 
count of him, I should be glad to have a copy for 
the use of the Dictionary now being issued by 
the Architectural Publication Society. “| 
Wrarr Parwortsa, Architect. 
144. Great Marlborough Street. 


HIicrcmstey (2 §S. ix. 234. 314. 373.) — The 
tune called J/elmsley is taken from a song be- 
ginning — , 

“ Guardian angels now protect me,” 
printed in the first volume of The New Musical 
and Universal Magazine, 8vo. 1774, p. 18. It is 
there said to be “ Sung by Mr. Mahon at Dublin, 
and by Miss Catiey in the Golden Pippin.” 

The piece of this name was written by O'Hara, 
and acted at Covent Garden, for the first time, 
on the 6th of February, 1773. It seems probable | 
that the song was introduced by Miss Catley in | 


fore the year 1759 to the same tune.” How is this 
to be reconciled ? 

Helmsley is attributed to the Rev. Martin 
Madan in a large number of Psalm tune books of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century which I 
have examined. 

However, it is not of much consequence who 
had the merit (?) of concocting this precious piece 
of inspiration. I may be allowed to say that 
Helmsley is one of the most disgracefully vulgar 
tunes that has ever been suffered to creep into the 
sanctuary. It is not a little gratifying to observe 
that in all recent collections, of any authority, it 
is universally discarded. Epwarp F. Rimpactt. 


“Tne Turow ror Lire or Deatn” (2% §, 
ix. 10.) —No authority has yet been adduced for 
the particular fact here recorded: but for the 
statement that “in former times it was often the 
custom, in the application of military punishments, 
&e.,” cf. the “ Satire upon Gaming,” in S. But- 
ler’s Genuine Remains, v. 13—18, : — 

“ As if he were betray’d, and set 
By his own stars to every cheat, 
Or wretchedly condemn’d by Fate 
To throw dice for his own estate; 
As mutineers, by fatal doom, 

Do for their lives upon a drum.” 

I should be glad of farther illustrations of this 
alleged practice. AcueE. 


Exeter Domespay (2° S. ix. 386.)—I take 
for granted that your correspondent G. P. P. al- 
ludes to an analysis of the Exon Domesiay, 
somewhat in the style of that of Norfolk, pub- 
lished in 1858 by John Russell Smith. I am not 
aware that any such work has ever come out. 
But in the mean time, if my belief be right, and 
if his search be on any antiquarian grounds, and 
remain unsatisfied by other means, I shall be very 
happy to place my address privately with you, 
and give him the benefit (quantum valeat) of two 
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or three years spent in rather an accurate analysis 
of the Domesday for Devon only, which I have 
done for my own 
which I have gone somewhat deeply into the 
original holders of land, their families and de- 
scents as far as they can be traced by original and 
public records. ; 

My work is far from finished ; but if there is 


any one point, on which I can be of use to him (if 


it be a single point of research), I shall be most 
happy to assist him in what is to me a most en- 
grossing field of research. } 
of tenants and subtenants T. R. E. and T. R. W. 
and C.; but your correspondent will find a short 
list of Devon manors, with some of the modern 
ames, in the first volume of Lysons’ Devon, giving 
there the tenants in Edward's reign, as well as at 
the Domesday survey. 


Poor Bette (2™ S. ix. 364.) — Your corre- 
spondent tells us that among the Ormond MSS. 
were four letters from Nell Gwynne complaining 
of the non-payment of her annuity. A like “dis- 
tressful situation” was that of his “ Poor Belle.” 
I suggest a misreading of B for N. P. B. 


There is much tbat is incorrect in the cutting 
sent by W. J. Firz-Parrick, and headed “ Poor 
Belle.” The repository alluded to was not “ sub- 
terraneous,” neither could it ever have been ne- 
cessary to employ chimney sweeps to effect an 
entrance thereto. It was a vaulted room in the 
north-western tower of the castle, and notwith- 
standing its nine feet thick walls js now fitted up 
asa bed-room. Nell Gwynne’s letters are pre- 
served in the present Evidence Chamber, but I 
have never seen anything bearing on “ Poor 
Belle.” Will Mr. Frrz-Patrricx say what paper 
the cutting is from ? James GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 


“Fittes p'Tonneur ” (2° §, ix. 345. 394.) — 
This title is somewhat éguivoque, and may not 
always comprehend the four cardinal virtues. A 
French author thus describes the manner in which 
Louis XIV. and the court passed their evenings : 

“Le souper était son repas de préférence; il le prolon- 
geait, et le faisait suivre quelquefois de danses et de 
petits bals, qui n’étaient pas difficiles & former, parmi la 
troupe vive et folatre des jeunes personnes qui compo- 
saient la cour de la jeune Reine, sous Je nom des filles 
d'honneur, — titre, disait un malin, difficile & soutenir dans 


un tel pays.” 
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Cran’s “Eneuisn, Intsn, anp Latin Diction- 
ary” (2"¢ §. ii. 372.) —Since I sent my Query 
respecting this Dictionary, which was presented 
by Mr. Burton Conyngham to General Vallancey, 
I have ascertained that it is safely deposited in 
the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, having 
been secured about the year 1829 for the sum of 
501. Indeed, the fact is mentioned in the Dublin 
Literary Gazette, p. 77. (30th January, 1830) ; 
and the editor informs his readers, that “ we shall 
give the very curious history of this MS. volume, 
for which we are indebted to the learned and able 
historian of Galway [the late Mr. Hardiman], 
through whose intervention it was purchased for 
the R.S.A., whenever our space will permit.” [ 
am anxious to read what Mr. Hardiman has writ- 
ten on the subject; but I cannot find it in the 
Dublin Literary Gazette. Can you, or anyone, 
assist me in finding it elsewhere ? Abusa. 


Turee Kines or Coron (2"*S. viii. 431. 505.) 
—Chaucer’s Millere describes “ hendy Nicholas,” 
the clerk of Oxenforde, as making melodie on 

“ A gay sautrie, 
So swetely that all the chambre rong; 
And Angelus ad Virginem he song, 
And after that he song the hinges note.” 
Cant. Tales, 1. 3213—3217. 

Tyrwhitt confesses his ignorance as to what 
“the kinges note” was: his note being as fol- 
lows : — 

Pi What this ‘ note’ or ‘ tune’ was, I must leave to be 
explained by the musical antiquaties. ‘ Angelus ad Vir+ 
ginem,’ I suppose, was * Ave Maria,’ &c.” 

I know not whether the musical antiquarics 
have accepted Tyrwhitt’s challenge to explain the 
phrase: but may not this “ tune of ‘ The Kinges’” 
have been the “Anthem of the Three Kings of 
Colon” ? AcueE. 


Jack (2°¢ S. ix, 281.)—In reply to your querist 


| allow me to suggest that “ Union Jack” may 


be a corruption of “ Union Check ;” and to query 


| whether this popular emblem of British supremacy 


on the seas may not have been, if the fact be so, 


| applied to all flags, and thus solve the question 


Hers Joun 1n-tueE- Por (2" S. vii. 456.)—In 


reply to a question as to what plant was meant by 
Gurnall in his Christian Armour by Herb John, 
Ihave no doubt it was that which Cotgrave calls 
Herbe de S. Jean—thin-leaved Mugwort — some 


also call it Clarie, which was formerly used as a | 


pot-herb, S. Betsy. 


Sydenham. 


which G. B. requires to be elucidated. Puck. 
G. B. would find an explanation of the “ Union 
Jack” in a clever little production, said to be by 
Mr. Allen of Greenwich Hospital, wherein is 
shown the manner in which the Union flag of 
England was formed. In the first place, by the 
heraldic combination of the Cross of St. George 
(for England) and the Saltier of St. Andrew (for 
Scotland), on the accession of James I. to the 
English throne; and, in the second place, by the 
addition of the Saltier of St. Patrick at the legis- 
lative Union of Ireland to Great Britain in 1801. 
James I. usually subscribed his name “Jacques,” 
and it is supposed this originated the term “ Union 
Jack.” J. 8S. R. 
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Bavins anp Purrs (2™ S. ix. 2 
Bavins are small faggots : thousands of them have 
been sold from time to time out of my woods. 
Small fir faggots are at Newbury and the neigh- 
bourhood called puffs. I, A. CARRINGTON. 
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A Shetch of the History of Flemish Litera 
Celebrated Authors from the Twelfih Century d 
Time By Octave Delepierre, LL.D. 
nish S yurces. ( Murray.) 
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The Real d the Beau Ideal. 

“ Visitin telations.” (Bentley.) 
Lhis : of idressed 
aunt to a newly married niece, preparing her for the 
difference between the stern realities of married life and 
the romance with which Jes fiancées are apt to invest it. 
Lest this description should deter young-lady readers 
from | the volume, let us add that it is full of 
good lvice as to the management (w the 


word in ) of a husband, and of his household. 


It is with the deepest regret that we announce the 
death, on the 23rd ultimo, of Mr. Glover, Her Maj 
Librarian —a gentleman to whose friendship and varied 
acquirements we have often been indebted for valuabl 
assistance. In Mr. Glover Her Majesty has lost one in 
whom she justly placed the greatest confidence, and w hose 
have no doubt Her Majesty deeply regrets; and 
who in the « »xecution of the duties of his office combined 
ina high degree kindly feelings and excellent tact: while 
his death w ill, we fear, deprive the literary world o 
valuable materials which he had collected for an Englis 
Barbier, or History us and Pseudonymous 
Books. f 
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Meeting of the Children of the Charity 
of the Metr ypolis, which has so long been an- 

“= held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, will this year take 
place at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday next, June 6, 
preparations for which have been in active progress for 
time past. The great Handel Orchestra being 
> tl meter of the dome of Saint Paul's, affords 
’ for the introduction of a much larger number 
than were ever assembled in the cathedral 
rhe favourable construction of the Orchestra 
it a much more appropriate /oca/e than th 

| staging in the ecclesiastical edifice. The result will 
oubt ‘therefore be much more successful than the 
St. Paul's, although they have hitherto been 
regarded as among the great sights of London; and th 
popular annual solemnity of the “ Cuarrry Cipren’ 6s 


some 


no 


meetings at 
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of the Metropolis will this year more than ever retain 
| its attractions. 


We learn from The Bookseller that the manuscripts and 
prints d books bequeathed to the University of Oxford by 

shmole, Aubrey, Wood, and others, till lately deposited 
in the Ashmolean Museum, have, during the past m¢ nth, 
been removed to the Bodleian Library. 


Booxs Recetvep.— We must content ourselves with 
the acknowledgment of the receipt of the following tracts 
and pamphlets: — 

Books and Libraries; a Lecture delivered before the Mems 
hers of the Ryde L _— and Scientijic Institute. By Sir 
John Simeon, Bart. . W. Parker.) 

On the R Antic tigutes of Inveresk. 
Read before ti | ries ¢ tlanc 
Sons.) 
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“ Nores ano Qveares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
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